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Renders the Skin 
SOF", SMOOTH, 
and WHITE, 


Entirely removes 


All Roughness, 
r Redness, Sunburn, 
= Tan, &e., 
| And preserves the Skin 
from all the ill effects of 
Sun, Wind, or 
Hard Water, 
more effectually than 
any other preparation. 


LEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
IS SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. It is the most perfect Emollient 
Milk for the Skin ever produced. For the Toilet and the Nursery it is 
INVALUABLE, Bottles, 18., 18. 9d, and 28, 6d, of all Chemists and 

ertumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 





M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


BEETHAM’S 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID f 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests Falling 
off and Greyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, | 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts | 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, , “‘ Light,” 
‘“¢ Dark,” and ‘‘ Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recom. 
mended. It is not a Dye. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d, and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extra, 





NoBLE’s 


DIRECT FROM THE WAREHOUSE TO THE 
WEARER AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


who would dress with GOOD TASTE and 
NOT FAIL to 
tsee JOHN NOBLE'S New Patterns in Fashionable Dress Fabrics, 
ncluding the most beautiful styles and colourings in fine Serges, 
Cashmeres, Amazon Cloths, Diagonals, Corduroys, Beiges, Home- 
r 3all and Figured 


LADIES 


ECONOMY SHOULD 


spun s, Checks, Stripes, Jacquard Woven Spots, 
effects, etc. 


SERGES 


AND FANCY 


FABRICS 


THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED 


For their Charming Variety, Beauty of Colouring, and Amazing Cheapness. 


The 


saving effected is really astonishing, 
ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS BEING GIVEN TO THE PURCHASERS. 


The attention of every Lady is called to the following New Fabrics, 
THE VALUE of which is BEYOND COMPETITION. 


Width, 

The Glenmore Fancy Beige ig 23 in. 

Alva Silk Mixture Plaid i Sia 

Rutland Fine Check Tweed.. — 

Haslemere New Diagonal 42 a 

Brackenbury Mohair Loop Plaid .. 42 

Glencorse Knicker Check Beige 

Liguria Silk and Wool Beige ‘O80 


Price. | 
74d. yard. | 
Bhd. ,, 

° 34d. 
. 64d. 
74d. 
. 84d. 
1ohd. 
s. gd. 


Castlemaine Fancy Homespuns .. 50,, 


All 42 inches wide. Pri 

The Rosita New Spot Tweed .. - es 8. 10h. yi 
Rosslyn Check Ring Tweed ba én Sh of 
Dunoon Jacquard Homespun oe ta “OR ged, 
Thirlby Fine Saxony Check ss (2 
Zanetta Finest Wool Check Suiting ar 2 
Broxmouth Wool Homespun oy ‘~ 2 
Glen Allan... oa <a te oo OR 
Ruano Plush Ball Homespun ¢e ‘+ 


44 7. 
3hd. 
yd. 
11}. 


In addition to the above, John Noble’s Pattern Boxes contain a Magnificent 

Collection of Novelties and Specialities in Wool Dress Fabrics, vary in 

price from 43d. to 4s. 3d. the yard. Also the Latest Productions in Printed 

Cambrics, Camelines, Sateens, De Laines, Nainsook, Woven Zephyrs, 

Twills, Fancy Muslin, and Lace Cloths, etc., at prices from 3$d. the yar 

CA UTION.—The above ave ali New and Exclusive Designs that can 
only be obtained direct from John Noble. 


ms LADIES WRITE DIRECT 


for LARGE BOX containing 1000 NEW PATTERNS POST 
FREE on approval. All Goods are GUARANTBED EQuat TO SA 
ANY LENGTH CUT at Lowest WuoLesaLe Prices, and Pa 
above £1 in value sent Carriage Paid. Mew //lustrated Catalog 

Free on application. Please mention Adi the Year Round, and addr 


Wearited (pe "Fhe 
To try the Invincible Tweed dresses 
in fashionable gray, drab, or brown 
mixtures, price @s. 9d. THE FULL 
DRESS LENGTH, carriege paid. 
Every one is delighted with the fine 
appearance, durability, and marvel- 
lous value. Patterns free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or cost refunded. 
Please mention “All the Year Round,” 
and address— 


VOHN NOBLE, wins; MANCHESTER. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. © 


THE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


= ee We gather the Honey of Wisdom from THORNS, 
3 ‘2 NOT FROM FLOWERS. 


oe JINOBILITYTY oF IT RE. 
4 “Who best can suffer, best can do.”—MILITON. 
The Victoria Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness! ! ! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE? 


“Were I asked what best dignifies the deere «5 and con- 


secrates the ; what alone enables us aw & just moral 
of Life; what sheds the PU STLIGHT UPON 
EASON; what gives the firmest strength to our religion; 

what is best fitted to SOFTEN THE HEART of man and eleva 
his soul—I would answer, with Lassues, it is ‘EXPERIENCE.’” 
LORD LYTTON, 

**Qugen’s Heap HoTet, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, June 4th, 1887. 
**S1r,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testimonial and Poem 
on ENO'S justly celebrated ‘FRUIT SALT’? My occupation being a very 
sedentary one, I came here to see what change of air would do for me, and, at the 
wish of some Zersonal friends, I have taken your ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ the good result 

therefrom is my reason for addressing you.—I am, Sir, yourstruly, ‘‘A Lapy.” 


The Appetite it will enforce, Free from danger, free from harm, 
And help the system in its course ; It acts like some magician’s charm 5 
ee you've ate or drank too much, At any time a dainty draught, 

It will restore like magic touch. Which will dispel disease’s shaft ; 
Depression, with its fearful sway, More priceless than the richest gold, 
It drives electric-like away ; That ever didsits wealth unfold ; 
And if the Blood is found impure, | And all throughout our native land 
It will effect a perfect cure. Should always have it at command. 


UPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—‘ Dear Sir,—Having been 
in the habit of taking your ‘ FRUIT SALT’ for many years, I think it only 
= to tell you I consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to all 
other saline mixtuzes I have ever tried. I am never without it in the house, as I find 
it possesses three most desirable qualities—namely, it is pleasant to the taste, 
promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after effects. I do not wish my name 
to appéar but apart from the publication of that, you are welcome to make use of 
WYER ., this testimonial if it is of service.—A D&vonsHirE LApy.—Jan. 25th, 1889. 
\ GGiii TARR | OAyrT ON .—Z-xamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENQ’S “ FRUIT 
A UY 7 fine se ALT.” Without it you have been ake on by a worthless imitation. 
| mS A OF ALL C EMISTS. 
Prepared only at ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


‘Men to Whom Life is a Burden, 


Who have lost hope, and have resigned themselves to an existence of secret misery and silent 
suffering, should know that peace of mind and body is still within their reach, and all the dis- 
tressing symptoms of impaired vitality and lost vigour may yet be overcome if they will stop 
taking poisonous “pick-me-ups” and quack medicines and adopt Mr. Harness’ world-famed 
Electropathic treatment. During the past tén years this safe, pleasant, and rational method of 
cure has given new life and vigour to thousands of men whose obstinate cases had been pro- 
nounced by the faculty as “perfectly hopeless.” All, therefore, who are in search of health 
are invited to cali without delay at the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street (at 
the corner of Rathbone Place), London, W., where the President, Mr. C. B. Harness, and the 
other officers of the Medical Battery Co. (Limited), may be consulted without charge, either 
personally or by letter. Experience having taught them that, in the treatment of intricate and 
obscure affections—often of a most private character—nervous delicacy has prevented some of 
their patients from giving full information regarding their symptoms and past habits, the 
company urgently recommend those seeking the advice of their consulting officers to describe 
their cases freely and without reserve. All communications are, of course, regarded as strictly 
private and confidential. There are at the present moment many members of the English 
nobility, as well as naval and military officers, wealthy merchants, and others who gratefully bless 
the day they discarded prejudice and placed themselves under the care of the experienced 
medical electricians and trained operators of the Electropathic and Zander Institute, whose skill 
has transformed many a debilitated man from a miserable, morbid invalid, into a healthy, 
vigorous member of society. Gentlemen who are anxious to enjoy the many pleasures which 
come within the reach of the upper classes, but which can only be appreciated when accompanied 
by the greatest of all blessings—health of mind and body—should call to-day, if possible, or write 
at once, for a descriptive illustrated pamphlet and book of testimonials.—The company’s only 
address is the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., which is the 
largest electro-medical establishment in the world. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FERNNGS’ CHILDRENS POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSION, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EFENNINGS CHILDREN'S POWDERS, * 


For Children Ontting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
{Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe} 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONOBITIS. 


FENNINGS 
SLUNG HEALERS, 


i THE BEST BEMEDY TO OURS ALL 


“ae COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od. 


PY directions Sent post free for rs 2 iect 
feelers) =e Cowes, LW. 


Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.7. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


FENNINGS’ HVERY MOTHER’S BOOE sent post free on —— “ letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, 1.W 

















GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EsTasiisuup 120 Yuans. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
— cause arising. For a, Gourvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, —— and Sores of all kinds, 
its effects are marvellous. It is the only real specific for 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it oon A the cause from 
the blood and bones. Thousands of Testimonials. In 
bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent for 33 
or 182 stamps by Proprietors, 

Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, Lincoln. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





ESTABLISHED 1881. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. 7 TEREST allowed on DE- 
ss raw cn on deman 
CENT. on CURRENT op a on 
mt Monthly Balance, when not drawn w £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES rh mb. aad sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
sums on Saget, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE 
PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Hc TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
Le) 





GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
R an” SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 


PoThe. ‘BIRKBECK JLManeck guntaies full particulars, 
and may be had, poy So souiertion 
FRANCIS VENSCROFT, Manager. 





A GURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For HEALTH, 


“SWIFT 


FOR OVER 20 


LONDON 


for PLEASURE, 





CY CLANS. 


for BUSINESS. 


& “CLUB” 


YEARS THE LEADING MACHINES. 





15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 





MANCHESTER 


9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. 


—— 


WORKS—COVENTRY. 














CATALOCUES 


FREE BY POST. 





Gradual Payments. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON 
APPLICATION. 





COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., 


LIMITED. 


THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE. 





Dr. J, COLLIS-BROWNE'S 


5 
rs 
6 
& 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
RONCHITIS. 


eo —| 7 
R. J. COL ery BROWNE'S 
TD CHLORODYNE. — Dr. J. From —— & Co., Pharmaceutical 


R 
OWNE (late Army Medical Staff 
DISCOVERED 
which he coined. the word CHLORO- 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN-| 
VENTOR, and, as the Bemndwers = of, 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disco- 
vered by Analysis (organic substances, 
defying elimination), and since the for-| 
mula has neverbeen published, it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect 
that a compound is identical with Dr. 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. 
This Caution is necessary, as many) 
persons deceive purchasers by false oa 
__ presentations. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
GHLORODYNE.— Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
peer in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
ROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLYthe 
INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that 
the whole story of the defendant Free- 
man was deliberately untrue, and he} 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—| 
See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 








Dr GIBBO 


a REMEDY to denote DEAR SiR, 


UNV 'IVNIDIHO 


CHOLERA, 


IARRHGA, DYSENTERY. 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH,| 


Cepten. REPORT that it ACTS as a) 

HARM, one dose gem nerally sufficient. 

edical Staff. Cal-| 

OSES COM MPLETE- 
CURED ME of DIARRH 


cutta, states: “2 


emists, Simla. Jan. 5, 1880. | 
To J. T. DAVENPORT, London } 
—We congratulate. you. upon 
the a <p ogee this Jasty- 
esteemed medicine 
itself all over the East. w IT a Ht. = 

of general utility, we much question) 

whuther a better is imported, and we) 


shall be glad to hear of its finding a! 


place inevery Anglo-Indian home. The} 
other brands, we are happy to say, are 
now relegated to the na’ {ve bazaars, 
and, judging from their sale, we fener! 
theirs sojourn there will be Lut evanes- 
cent. e could multiply instances ad 
en ge of extraordinary efficacy 
DR LLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY NE in Diarrhea and= 
Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a 
general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrheea,| 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, = have witnessed 
surprisingly 0: 


trolling power.| 


|_Ezeellency | the Vi 


CHLORODYNE 


We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Browne’s, 
from a firm conviction that it is deci- 
dedly the best, and also from a sense of 
duty we owe to the —— and the 
public, as we are 0 Cin that the 
substitution of any ot. Collis 

| Browne’sis a deliberate breach of faith 


in aligyour Society of Groat Britain, His 
iceroy’s Chemists. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


a De . J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a =. me, 
cine — a eats 
EVER RY K affords 6, a calm, b 


freshing an NO WITH HEAD- 
ACHE, and TeviGo ARTES the ner- 
vous system when exhauste' 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, coLic, 
{ PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


“MPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
IMMENSE SALE of this au. 
as given rise to many UNSCR Ly ag 

LOUS IMITATIONS. Be pone 
* observe Trade Mark. ats ail Chernists. 
1s. 14d., — 06, and 4s. 
<4, 3. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33Gt. Russell St., W.O- 
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Acknowledged to 


be the Most Reliable Timekeepers 


Ever produced. The movements are guaranteed well made and 
finished, every attention being paid, and no expense spared, to 


secure the best and most modern improvements. 


Every Watch is 


fully warranted regardless of price paid, and if not approved 
the Money will be returned. 
ONE TRIAL IS SOLICITED. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


**Nurney, Glengary, 
** Dublin, 

** August rst, 1890. 
“Dear Sir,—The Watch 
I purchased from you when 
in London on May rth, is 
an excellent timekeeper, and 
has given me every satis- 
faction. Please send me 
another, exactly similar. 
Yours truly, W. H. Mitts.” 


‘*Elmfield, Newton Abbot, 
** Devon, 
“Nov. 13th, 1890. 
Dear Sir,—Your 20s. 
Keyless Watches have given 
such satisfaction that I now 
thank you, and beg to say 
they are without exception 
the best I ever saw for the 
money. Of the dozens I 
have received, I can safely 
say all have been perfect, 
and I have great pleasure 
in recommending them. 
Yours truly, T. Macor.” 


“ Highcliffe, 
**St. Julien’s Avenue, 

** Guernsey, 
Oct. 13th, 1890. 
"Dear Sir,—Some time 
ago, when! n town, I pur- 
chased some jewellery from 
you, with which I am very 
pleased. I find that it wears 
quite equal to real gold. 

—Mrs. T. R. BEAN.” 


‘22, Brinksway Road, 

“* Stockport, 
* August 27th, 1890. 
*T have worn your rs. 4d. 
ring for fourteen months, 
and it is just as fresh as at 
first. Send me your new 
Catalogue, and _ oblige, 
Yours, ete., M. Barrow.” 





GENTS’ ELECTRIC GOLD KEYLESS. 
Open Face, Enamelled Dial, % plate, and 
Jewelled in 4 holes. 12s. 6d. Post paid, 13s. 





“Mrs. W. H. Gladstone has received the 
Watch, and would like two Keyless sent her, 
12s. 6d. each; also Chain, C2, 27s., one Fly and 
two Pearl Brooches. Mrs. Gladstone encloses a 
cheque for the whole amount.” — Hawarden House, 
Chester, September 14th, 1890. 


ELECTRIC GOLD 





Dome, } Plate Cylinder. 
A Good, Sound, Serviceable Watch, 8s. 6d. 
Post free, 9s. Ladies’ size same price. 


LEBRATED (JOLD ‘WATCHES. 





KEY WINDER, Gold 
Jewelled in 4 holes. 











“Leamington, Ocfober 28th, 1890. 
“Dear Sir,—Will you kindly send three or 
four Pendants for Watch Chain? FE bought a 
Watch and Chain in Marcu, 1888, and I want 
Electric Gold, the same as those then had. 
“R. H. Rapson.” 
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£1,000 


TO BE 


ABSOLUTELY 


GIVEN 
AWAY. 





MY NEW CATALOGUE for 1891, « 
and J 
Aldridge 


ELE eTRIC G OLD 
Which are Crystals of marvellous lustre, brilliancy and hardness, and cannot be detected from 
the genuine article. Experienced judges deceived. They will stand all acids and heat. Can 
be mounted at the side of real gems without fear of Cetection, and can be worn by the most 
fastidious person with confidence. Electric Gold is the same rich colour throughout the entire 
metal, and is guaranteed equal to real gold. Everyone pleased. 
proved. For size of finger cut hole in card. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 





ining 30% T. 
| of every description, is now ready. It is a work 
an 


mt Gratis and Post F: 


be se 
EE THE 


(REGISTERED) 


jals and Engraving pene a on 
vings being 


of art ; theengra 


Tilby, R.A. This Catalogue has cost over £1,000 to produce, and I am giving it 
away free of charge. Send your name and address from any part of the world, and a copy will 


ree. 
WORLD-RENOWN 


AND CHEMICAL DIAMONDS 


Money returned if not ap- 





8s. 6d. 
Half Hoop Ring, set with 
Five Mixed Stones or Dia- 
monds of the first water 
and very bright lustre. Ex- 
perienced judges deceived. 
Post free, 35. 67. 












a Whol 7] é 












1s. 4a. 
ive Pearl Half Hoop 
Ring, stamped r8c, & 
undetectab! 


marvellous offer ever 
made. Post free, rs. 4d. 


Urea 
AS lee 
my 


1s. 4d. 


from a20 Mixed Stone Dress Ring. 
guinea pearlring. Most Our well-known worder. 
Post free, 1s. 4a. 








—— 


- 
it” 


1s. 4d. 


Lustrous Gipsy Ring, Solid Band or Weddin: 
Ring, beautifullyfinishe 


equal to 20 guinea dia- 
mond, 
detectable. 

Post free, 1s. 4d. 


Post free, 1s. 


2s. 6d. 


Ladies’ Diamond 


Post free, 2s. 6a, 


Mixed StoneDressRing 
Guaranteed un- and equal to 22 ct. gold. Very neat and pretty, 









1s. 4d. 
or Buckle or Keeper Ring, 
stamped 18 ct. This ring 
is a masterpiece, and per- 
fect in every respect. 
Post free, 1s. 4@. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


“* Teesdale Supply Stores, Cotherstone, November 4th, 1890. 


“Dear Sir,—Please forward another Watch. The one I | 
bought of you some time back is real good, and yesterday a 
friend took a fancy to and bought it.—Yours truly, W. Kip.inc.” 


He did not 


* Aldington, Evesham, July 3rd, 1890. 


‘*Dear Sir,—My customer was delighted with the Watch. 


expect anything so good for the money.—Yours 


truly, C. Fizip (Agent). 


NEXT DOOR TO THE 
OXFORD MUSIC HALL. 
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B. B. GOLDSTEIN, 16, 18, & 20, Oxford St., London, W. ( 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HOBBES 
ON 


HITS THE NAIL 
THE HEAD. 





™ HE ames of things are the counters 

of wise men, but the money of fools.” 
So says Philosopher Hobbes. He is quite 
right ; and of all the sorts of slavery that 
men are subject to, the slavery of mere words 
is the one from which we are slowest to break 
away. 

For example: Mrs. Eliza Chandler, of 
Natton, near Tewksbury, says that het mother 
(Mrs. Sarah Kear) never knew what it was to 
be well for forty years. She was troubled 
with flatulency, had a sense of great weight at 
the chest after eating, with a stuffy, choking 
feeling, and marked difficulty in breathing ; 
in fact, she seemed at times as if fighting for 
her breath, as a person would struggle against 
another who was trying to throttle him, 

From this point Mrs, Chandler says: “ My 
mother got so weak she could scareely crawl 
about the house, and for years I had to attend 
upon herconstantly. She could do no house- 
work, not even sweep her own room. For 
seven years she had had a bed ‘in the sitting- 
room, being unable to climb the stairs. She 
got very little sleep on account of the sense 
of suffocation before spoken of. She always 
felt easiest when reclining in an arm-chair, 
During some of her bad attacks F used to 
think every breath would be her last. Indeed, 
her sufferings were so great, she was always 
wishing she were dead, She was. under the 
doctor’s care for many years, and was blistered 
and poulticed times without number. 

“The doctor said her complaint was asthma 
and debility, but he was puzzled at her breath- 
ing always being easier after getting up the 
phlegm. 

“In November, 1878, she had a very bad 
attack, and I had given up all hopes of her 
recovery, when one day Mr. Merritt, the 
insurance agent, called and told me what 
great benefit his mother had derived from 
taking Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and 
persuaded mother to try it. I sent to the 
stores at Cheltenham, and got a bottle, and 
to my surprise and delight, after taking that 


single bottle, she found relief, and by per- 
severing with the Syrup she got quite strong, 
and has never ailed anything since. Although 
eighty-one years of age, she can do any kind 
of housework, and feels better m every way 
than when she was thirty, She is constantly 
working in the garden, even digging potatoes, 
and has an appetite like a boy in from the 
plough. She tells every one that Seigel’s 
Syrup has saved her life after forty years’ 
suffering, and wishes every one to know of 
the medicine.” 

Such are the leading facts of Mrs. 
Chandler’s story, and nothing could be more 
obviously sincete atid truthful: Now the 
remedy which cured Mrs. Kear is not tecom- 
mended for lung diseases ; this the public well 
know. Then how account for its results in 
this case? Easily enough. Asthma, although 
it affects the breathing, zs not a lung disease at 
all ; it is a nervous disotder resulting from a 
poison in the blood, the same poison which 
under other conditions produces gout and 
rheumatism. The source of this poison is the 
stomach, bowels, and liver when stupefied and 
deadened by chronic indigestion and dys- 
pepsia. In other words, asthma is a symptom 
of indigestion and dyspepsia ; it may or may 


not be the /eading symptom, in this case it was. 


Let the reader learn this lesson, and it is sure 
to prove a lamp to his feet sooner or later. 
What was it Hobbes said about names? Oh, 
yes: “‘ Names are the money of fools.” Per- 
haps that’s putting it a trifle strong, but this 
much is certain—viz., that asthma, rheuma- 
tism, gout, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
and fifty more are ames only. “ Words, 
words,” as Hamlet says. They mislead doctors 
and patients, and have done so time out of 
mind. If we could abolish them all, and call 
the pains and dangers they stand for by the 
comprehensive term of indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, we should get down to what miners call 
hard pan, for then we should resort to Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup at the very outset, and 





try no more foolish and useless ¢xperiments. 























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PRIZES VALUE OVER £6,000. 





SUNLICHT Soap [MONTHLY GoMPETITIONS 





These Competitions will be Continued each Month during 1891. 





send id. stamp to pay postage. 


Lists of Winners of each month’s competition will be advertised in “‘Pearson’s 
Weekly ” and the “Penny Illustrated Paper” the last Saturday of the month 
following, and a printed list of winners will be forwarded to competitors who 


The Prizes given in these Competitions are the Waltham Watches, the 
acknowledged best timekeepers in the world. 





WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
For Girls and Boys 16 last birthday and under, 


PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


RULES. 


CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
Open to all aged 17 last birthday and upwards. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


RULES. 





I.—Competitors to save as many Sunlight Soap 
wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the bottom 
portion of each wrapper—that portion commencing 
“Now for the Sunlight Way of Washing.” This 
portion, called the “ Coupon,” is to be saved for the 
competition. 

II.—When as many of these “Coupons” are 
collected as the competitor thinks will win a prize, 
send them, POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE PAID, to 


LEVER BROS., Ltd, 
PORT SUNLIGHT, 

Nr. BIRKHENHBAD, 

Marked on the outside 
‘“WRAPPERS COMPETITION,” 

ENCLOSING WITH THE “COUPONS” a sheet 
of paper on which the competitor has written her 
or his FULL Name and Address, age LAST 
birthday, “Girl” or “Boy,” and the number of 
Coupons enclosed. This paper must then be signed 
by three witnesses who are HOUSEHOLDERS. 


VII.—The Prizes will be awarded amongst those 
sending in (for their age) the largest number of 
“Coupons,” provided the paper with the “Coupons” 
is correctly filled up and witnessed according to 
Rule II. 

WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


Age 16, 5 to girls & 5 to boys (one to each winner). 
» 15,5 5, 
» 145 5 
» 13, 5 ” 
” 12, 5 ” 
ae 
& under, 


ANH or 


I.—Competitors to make a list, giving the FULL 
Name and Address of HOUSEHOLDERS, who 
they know DO NOT USE Sunlight Soap, stating 
opposite each HOUSEHOLDER’S name, as far as 
they know, and in not exceeding 5 words, the 
reason why they do not use it. Each HOUSE- 
HOLDER’S name must appear in alphabetical 
order, and the list must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

II.—Competitors to save or collect as many 
Sunlight Soap Card Boxes as necessary. Cut off 
the top portion of each Card Box—that portion 
only of the Card Box printed with the word 
“ Sunlight.” This portion, called the ‘‘Card Box 
Coupon,” is to be saved for the competition. 


III.—This list when completed, together with 
1 Card Box Coupon (see Rule 2) for every 
HOUSEHOLDER named on competitor’s list, and 
a sheet of paper on which the competitor has 
written her or his FULL Name and Address, 
Lady or Gentleman, and the number of HOUSE- 
HOLDERS named on their list, must be forwarded, 
POSTAGE PAID, to Lever Bros., Limitep, and 
must be marked on the outside 


“CARD BOX COMPETITION.” 


IV.—The Prizes will be awarded to those com- 
petitors whose lists are the largest. Competitors 
| will be disqualified whose lists contain any in- 

correct address, or the name of any person who is 
| not a Householder, or any one who is at the time a 
| user of Sunlight Soap. 


| CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
| 
| 








} 


PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s, each. 


| 30 Watches to Ladies. 30 Watches to Gentlemen. 
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PICTURES by Miss DOROTHY TENNANT (Mrs. H. M, STANLEY) and W. P. FRITH, R.A., 
entitled ‘‘Heads over Tails,” size 24 in. by 12 in,, and “80 Clean,” size 17 in. by 123 in. 


Any one wishing to possess Facsimile Copies of these most charming Works of Art can (until further 
notice) obtain, FREE OF COST and POSTAGE PAID, one of either of the above by sending, 
POSTAGE PAID, to Lever Bros., Limitep, Port Sunlight, Near Birkenhead, their FULL Name and 
Address and 24 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, or the Pair by sending 48 Wrappers. Applications to be 
marked on the outside of the envelope “ PICTURES.” 
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RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR 


Has for over Half-a-Century sustained its high reputation as an Indispensable Toilet Requisite. 
Delightfully cooling to the skin. Invaluable in crowded places. 


RIMMEL'S NEW & FASHIONABLE EXTRACTS. 


“THE EXQUISITE.” | **WHITE LILAC.” 


The most delicious and lasting perfumes ever produced. 


RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES. 


Rimmel’s Lime Juice and Glycerine. The best|Rimmel’s Aquadentine and White Rose Tooth 
preparation for the hair and cooling the head. Soap, for the teeth. 


Rimmel’s Lavender and Eau de Cologne, of | Rimmel’s Violet-Scented Oatmeal, to cleanse and 


unequalled quality. soften the skin. 


Poudre de Beauté, a superior and adherent toilet powder. | Queen’s Soap and White Glycerine Soap. 
LONDON AND PARIS. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF DECORATION, GILDING, STAINING FLOORS, ETO. 
MACPHERSON’S Patented & Registered, PRIZE MEDAL, 


OO-LAd 


Mn REAL CHINESE 77 ZL 


GOLD, SILVER, | DRIES IN FIVE MINUTES, NO SMELL. SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Best and Most Useful for Renewing Faded Furniture, Orna- 
FIRE, BRONZE, menting Bric-a-Brac of all as at _ for Baths. 
a id} easy surfaces. rilliant Permanent SSo 
ALL COLOURS, Can be used on oily or greasy 


: ; GZy WRITE FOR PATTERN CARD POST FREE, from the Manu- 
a facturers. FOO.CHOW ENAMEL sold everywhere, in 6d et ee 

° and rs. Tins, or will be sent direct from the Manufacturers for 3d. : “ 
| Intermixable, | (stamps) extra. Address D, MACPHERSON & CO., Knot Mill, MANCHESTER. 


All applications for ADVERTISEMENTS in this Magazine 


MUST BE MADE TO 


Mr, GC. L. GILKS, 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
“All the Pear Round,” 
SELL’S ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., 


167 and 168, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“@ T00 FAT!! 


( Dr. GORDON’S 
\ Elegant Pills 


Cure STOUTNESS rapidly 
and certainly. State height, 
weight, and send 2/9, 4/6, or 


\ li/-, to 
: Dr. ‘GORDON 10, Bruns- 


ta_AS wick Square, London,W.C. 
Quickly correct all irregularities, remove all obstruc- 


| tions, and relieve the distressing symptoms so prevalent y 
Pinar PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
| Boxes, 1/14 & 2/9, of all Chemists, sent any- e 


where on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by the maker 


E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. Price One Penny. q 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. a | 


| ERT ee 
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BROWNS 


SATIN POLISH 


FOR LADIES & CHILDREN’S BOOTS & SHOES, TRAVELLING 
BAGS, TRUNKS, HARNESS, etc. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
katest—PARIS EXHIBITION, i889. 


q AMERICAR MACIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots arid Shoes, Ornaments, etc., the appearance of New. 

For GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS, use 

ABMS & NAVY LIQuID SLACKING. 

Grand Diplotia of Honowr (Highest Award), Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
ROBIN SON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs 
Per dozen :—Children’s Bordered, 1/3; Ladies’, 2/2; Gent's, 8/3. Hemstitched, Ladies’, 2/11}; Gent’s, 8/11 per dozen. 
Embrowdered Handkerchiefs, in all the latest styles, from 1/- to 20/- each. 
RISH DAMASK, Fish ere 2/11 per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards 
9 ware, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each, ‘Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 4/4 per dozen. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/2} each. Mono- 
grams, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


HOUSE L SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED Prick Lists, 
INENS. Post Free to any part of the world ; also of Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, etc. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


By Special nee © to THE leneeard haw = EMPRESs FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 
is publication 
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lta “= 


“An ideal Soap, delightfully perfumed.”—Chemist ana Druggist. S So Ap. 


Vinolia”= 


‘* Of unquestionable excellence.” —Arztish Aledical Fournal. 


Gd. 8d., 10d. & 28. Od. per Tablet ; Shaving Sticks, 4s.; Flat Cakes, 2s. 


Ask your Tailor for “MADDOCKS’S BELWARP SERGES and COATINGS.” 


af g © LW A u bP 99 THE BELWARP SERGES & COATINGS 
Are the very t for Suits, Coats, 
| Vests, {and is’ Tailor-made 


Costumes, and Boys’ Clothing. 


i Suitable for every kind of morning and evening 
wear. 
Are made from Pure Wool only. Are dyed 
with woaded dyes only. V ill stand all Q 
climates. Are fashionable in style, and J 
thoroughly durable. Are the best for 


comfort. Are balanced in make to @ 
minimise friction in wear. 
They are made in a varicty of qualities, 
JSrom the lowest to the highest priced ones, to 
. suit every class of wearer, The qualities can 
60 VARIETIES T0 CHOOSE FROM. > A eee AEE Sage Se Regd. Trade Mark. 
As a guarantee of material and dye, every yard is stamped on the back with the registered word “ BBLWARP,” withoui 
which no clothe ate genuine. Supplied DIRECT FROM THE MILL 10 TAILORS ONLY, by the Sole Manafacturers, 


}) JOHN MADDOCKS & CO., BRADFORD, VORKSHIRE. 
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CROSS CURRENTS. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


Author of “A Mist of Error,” ‘* Her Inheritance,” ** A Social 
Success,” ‘‘ Kitty's Victim,”’ etc., etc. 
—_——~—— 


CHAPTER XI. 


DvRING the twenty minutes’ drive which 
lay between the Tyrrells’ house and the 
Cornishes’, Selma sat just as she first sank 
back into the cab, perfectly motionless, her 
colour coming and going in burning flushes, 





which died away as suddenly as they came, | 
leaving her white face whiter still. She | 
was unconscious of her surroundings, un- 
conscious of any physical existence at all; 
every sensation seemed to be absorbed in | 
the whirling thoughts which chased one | 
another unceasingly through her brain. | 
She did not even attempt to get out of the 
cab when it stopped at the house, until the 
cabman, who stood with his hand on the 
open door, and the parlourmaid, who had 
opened the house door, had been waiting 
some seconds, until, in fact, she was roused 
by a cheery, impatient call from the 
hall. 
“Selma, Selma, make haste! Have you 
lost anything ?” 

She moved then with a start, which 
seemed to send all the colour back to her 
cheeks in a vivid, crimson rush, and, with- 
out an instant’s pause, she jumped out of 
the cab and rushed up the steps into the 
— light which streamed from the 

all. 

“Here I am, Sylvia,” she cried to the 








vary them? Lostanything? No. What 
in the world should I have lost? Where 
are all the others? Did you think I’d run 
away ?” 

She had passed her arm through the 
somewhat surprised Nettie’s as she poured 
out her flood of questions, rapidly, and in 
a voice pitched rather higher than usual, 
and was drawing her quickly along the 
hall when the parlourmaid stopped her. 

‘Please, miss, is the man paid?” 

Selma laughed, and the laughter, which 
broke from her almost before the words 
were out of the woman’s mouth, was like 
her voice, high, and not so musical as 
usual, 

“OF course not,” she said, taking half-a- 
crown from her purse. ‘Give him that, 
Mary, please.” 

“ Roger has been in ever so long,” said 
Nettie. ‘ He’s been dreadfully rampant ; 
but Humphrey’s just taken him off to dress. 
You must make lots of haste, Selma, or 
you'll be late. You do look as if you'd 
enjoyed yourself,” 

“Of course I have,” cried Selmkh, lightly. 
“T’ve enjoyed myself madly, Nettie. Oh, 
girls,” as Sylvia and Helen came out of the 
drawing-room at the sound of their voices, 
“isn’t this shocking ? Come up, all of you, 
while I get ready, and tell me all you've 
done!” 

“You've got a headache, Selma,” said 
Helen, quickly, struck by something in her 
sister’s rapid utterance, and putting her 
hand gently on her shoulder to turn her 
round to the light. But Selma shook 
her hand off with another laugh, 

* What a libel, Helen,” she said. “I’m 
quite exuberant with health and spirits, 


| girl who was waiting toreceive her. ‘Oh, 
| Nettie, it’s you! Your voices are all 
ridiculously alike. Why didn’t some of you 


and longing to hear about everything, 
Come along.” And she ran swiftly upstairs, 
turning round, however, at every step, to 
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make sure that they followed her, the 
brilliant colour still on her cheeks, her eyes 
shining. 

Sylvia had a great deal to say on the 
subject of the afternoon’s shopping, about 
which she was much excited, and Selma, 
while she changed her dress with rapid, 
feverish fingers, kept up a constant torrent 
of words, comments, jokes, and questions, 
which she hardly gave the others an 
instant to answer, so that they never got 
beyond the one subject, and Helen and 
Sylvia neither asked nor received any 
details of Selma’s afternoon. With all 
her apparent haste, however, the dinner- 
bell had rung before she declared herself 
ready. 

For an instant, as she went into the 
dining-room, every drop of blood seemed to 
leave her face, and her burning hands 
turned as cold as ice. Then her cheeks 
were more brilliant than ever again, and 
she took her place at Roger’s side with a 
burlesqued appeal for pardon to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornish, which passed into a rapid 
string of regrets and explanation addressed 
exclusively te Roger. He was the least 
exacting of lovers in spite of all the 
encouragement she had givenhim. All he 
received from her was a wonderful gift, in 
his eyes, to be thankful for, not to encroach 
upon, and her quick, eager words more 
than appeased him. 

“Tt’s all right, darling,” he said, in a 
low voice, intended only for her ears, 
“Everything you do is right to me, 
always.” 

The smile, which was her only response, 
seemed to flash across her face without 
even touching her eyes, and leaving no 
impression on her excited features. He 
was rather disappointed that she did not 
answer him in the same tone, but turned 
hastily to Mrs. Cornish, and exclaimed : 

* What good success you’ve had this 
afternoon, auntie! Isn’t it delightful?” 

Mrs. Cornish smiled, but before she could 
answer, her husband struck in with : 

“What success have you had, Roger? 
Let’s hear about this house? Is it a 
suitable abode of bliss for Mr. and Mrs, 
Roger Cornish ?” 

Selma laughed, a laugh that made 
Humphrey, who sat opposite her, lift his 
eyes suddenly to her face, with a look in 
them which was not surprise. He watched 
her quietly, unnoticed, as Mr. Cornish’s 
words drew the attention of every one at 
the table to her and to Roger as they sat 
side by side. 





‘IT don’t know about that, father,” 
answered Roger, with a proud smile at 
Selma. ‘It would have to be a jolly house 
to be good enough for Mrs. Roger Cornish. 
But this is a very good average specimen, 
if she’ll put up with it,” and he looked at 
her for a moment with another smile. 

The vivid colour became a brilliant spot 
of crimson on either cheek-bone, her eyes 
sparkled and glittered brighter and brighter, 
and a wild spirit of caricature seemed to 
enter into her as Roger went on to describe 
in glowing colours the house which he had 
seen. Every detail he gave drew from her 
some extravagantly ridiculous comment or 
illustration. He said the dining-room was 
small, and she cried that they would have 
to take dinner on alternate days. He said 
the drawing-room was large, and she drew 
a picture of future receptions to be held 
there, for which the Albert Hall would 
have been inadequate. She persisted in 
considering the subject solely from the 
absurdly farcical point of view, and she 
carried the whole party with her amid 
shrieks of laughter. 

And, once started, it seemed impossible to 
her to stop. All through the evening she 
laughed and talked faster and faster, the 
crimson patches on her cheek growing 
more and more burning, her eyes growing 
more feverishly beautiful. The younger 
Cornishes were wild with delight; Mrs. 
Cornish only thought that she was—not 
unnaturally—a little over-excited with the 
definite prospect of her wedding-day ; and 
the fun grew fast and furious, until, at 
last, Helen, quite tired out with laughter, 
took her sister resolutely by the shoulders 
and held her fast. 

“ Ridiculous child, be quiet,” she said. 
“Tt’s quite time you let everybody go to 
bed. Say good night to Roger, like a good 
girl, and come.” 

With another of those strange, high 
laughs, Selma made her a low curtsy, and, 
os up to Roger, did the same before 

im. 

“Good night to Roger, like a good 
girl,” she said. ‘Now, Helen, if you're 
in such a hurry, quick, quick ! Quick! Ob, 
Helen !” 

She had dragged her sister outside the 
drawing-room door before the last words 
came, a strangled, gasping cry, and 
Helen, with one look at her working face, 
drew her swiftly upstairs and into their 
own room—just in time. 

High spirits and violent reaction were 
no novelty with Selma, and it was cha- 
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racteristic of Helen’s devotion to her sister 
that emotions, which she would have tole- 
rated in no other human being, became 
to her, in Selma, only factors in that 
“way” of hers, which, considered as a 
whole, made her so infinitely superior to 
the rest of the world—factors in no wise 
to be comprehended, but to be taken as a 
matter of course, and dealt with with a 
tenderness and patience which no compre- 
hension could have increased. 

The hysterical passion of sobs and tears 
which left her sister still and exhausted that 
night, simply led Helen to the conclusion 
that Selma had been “doing too much.” 
The white face and heavy sunken eyes, 
with which Selma rose next morning, 
confirmed her in the opinion, and she ad- 
ministered a little sensible elder-sisterly 
lecture on the advisability of taking things 
easily—such as she had often administered 
before. On this occasion, however, her 
words had, apparently,not the faintest effect, 
even though they were supplemented by a 
motherly sermon from Mrs. Cornish. 

The days went on—wedding clothes, 
wedding presents, wedding festivities be- 
came the only topics of conversation ; and 
the opinion gained ground in the Cornish 
household that Selma was making herself 
ill, Her spirits and temper were alike 
utterly unreliable: at one moment she 
would not hear a word of the wedding 
preparations ; at another, she would talk 
feverishly of her wedding dress. Elsie 
confided to Sylvia a piteous tale of how 
Selma had sent her to nurse “all quickly,” 
when she had talked of being “ Woger’s ” 
bridesmaid. Nettie, coming suddenly 
upon her standing alone in the room 
gazing out of the window, caught a glimpse 
of a face which frightened her, and of 
which she never spoke to any one, while 
she seemed to herself to be always trying 
to forget it. 

Of Roger’s experiences of her in those 
days no details were either asked or volun- 
teered. He grew a little silent and de- 
pressed, and once, during a long silent 
smoke with Humphrey, he said suddenly : 

“Why is there such a fuss about a 
wedding ? ” 

Of which enigma, Humphrey—ia the act 
of relighting his Pipe, which had gone out 
as he sat watching Roger’s brown study— 
attempted no solution, only shaking his 
head in silence, And Roger, relapsing into 
speechlessness, proceeded to perfect in his 
own mind a theory, which he was gradu- 
ally evolving, a theory, namely, that it 








was one of the inevitable adjuncts to 
wedding preparations that the bride- 
elect should now avoid her future hus- 
band as though his presence was un- 
endurable to her, now become irritated, 
almost beyond control, by every word he 
said ; and, again, cling to him with pas- 
sionate fervour of devotion. 

It was “rough on the fellow,” it 
seemed to Roger; but if girls were like 
that there was no help for it, and the 
fellow in question must simply “ hold on 
and wait till it was over.” 

A month went by, and, in the early 
days of December, the sending out of in- 
vitations to the wedding began to be talked 
of ; and then the conviction began to force 
itself on Mrs. Cornish that a more in- 
convenient time than the first week in 
January could hardly have been chosen. 
The Cornishes, like most large families, 
whereof the greater part returns rampant 
from school for the Christmas holidays, 
“kept Christmas” extensively ; and the 
more Mrs, Cornish thought of it, the more 
impossible it seemed to her that the 
wedding should take place on the second of 
January. 

“T’m very sorry about it,” she said to 
Sylvia and Helen, “especially as Selma 
insists on exciting herself so. The 
sooner it is all over the better for her, I’m 
sure. But the boys must have their 
Christmas as usual, We are none of us 
superstitious, fortunately, and it must be 
on the ninth instead of the second.” 

They were standing round the fire in 
the morning-room, where many feminine 
consultations were held, and, as Mrs, 
Cornish spoke, the door opened, and 
Selma came in, moving at once restlessly 
and listlessly, She was thinner than she 
had been a mouth ago; there was no [ 
colour in her face as she opened the door, 
though it flushed feverishly an instant 
later; and her eyes were larger and 
strained-looking. She started at Mrs. 
Cornish’s last words, and, coming nearer 
to the group in the fire-light—it was half- 
past four, but the lamps had not yet been 
brought in—she said, with an undercurrent 
of something which was almost fear 
beneath the surface lightness of her 
tone : 

‘* What must be on the ninth, auntie ?” 

The three conspirators had not heard 
the door open, and they turned simul- 
taneously at the sound of her voice, looking 
quite guilty, 

“Should you be very vexed with me, 
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dear, if I told you we were talking of the 
wedding?” said Mrs. Cornish, 

“Do you mean that you want it put 
off +” 

Her tone was so strange that they all 
looked at her with one accord. She had 
not come up to them, but was standing by 
herself near a chair, twisting a fold of the 
chair-back slowly and absently in her 
fingers. 

‘“‘My dear, you surely would not mind 
it’s being put off for a week,” said Mrs. 
Cornish, strengthened in her conviction 
that the day fixed upon was impossible by 
what she considered very unaccommodating 
reluctance on Selma’s part to the change 
proposed. “You see the second is most 
inconvenient because of Christmas; besides, 
I think you will be glad of more time, 
too.” 

“ Auntie, please don’t; please, please 
don’t put it off.” 

The voice was quick and uncertain, and 
Selma’s fingers moved faster and faster. 
Mrs. Cornish’s conviction that the ninth it 
must be, became a certainty. 

“My dear Selma,” she exclaimed, ‘ be 
reasonable! It is a very small check in 
all the unbroken happiness you have had 
since September, and I do not think it is 
considerate of you to take it in this way.” 

‘Oh, auntie!” But Selma stopped 
herself suddenly. She dropped the chair- 
back she held, and stood for a moment 
perfectly still, Then she said,in a voice 
as strangely dead as her previous tones had 
been alive with eager pleading, ‘I beg your 
pardon! Of courseit is—when you like,” and 
went straight out of the room, leaving the 
three, more than ever convinced that the 
sooner it was over the better, to discuss 
the wedding guests, 

Selma meanwhile had gone straight to 
her own room, and there was something 
desperate in her face, and in her dry, burn- 
ing eyes. Without a glance at anything 
about her she seated herself at the writing- 
table, and began to write a letter, writing 
rapidly at first with set, white lips, which 
suddenly began to twitch and quiver until 
the sheet, as she finished it, was wet with 
wild tears. Then she laid her head down 
on her arms, rocking herself to and fro ina 
passion of misery which was none the less 
pathetic in its loneliness, because it was 
almost childish in its unreserve, It wore 
itself out at last, and, after a long stillness, 
she lifted her head, and put the letter into 
an envelope which she addressed to Jobn 
Tyrrell. It did not go to the post with 





the family letters that night, and Selma’s 
cheeks flashed hotly as she stopped at a 
pillar-box the next morning, on her way 
with Nettie to do some of the shopping 
which seemed to have become her one 
business in life. 

There was no letter directed in Tyrrell’s 
handwriting by the next morning’s post, 
nor by any of the posts for which Selma 
watched during the next three days so 
anxiously that her cousins accused her of 
an insatiable craving for wedding presents. 
There came a little note from Miss Tyrrell 
enclosing places for the first night of the 
new piece ; but Selma had an engagement 
with Roger for that evening, and nobody 
was in the least surprised that she protested 
feverishly against breaking it. 

Then there came a morning — it was 
the morning of the day on which the piece 
in which she would have made her first 
appearance was to be produced — when, 
trying to rise from the breakfast-table 
with her letters clutched tight in her 
hand, and a laughing retort on her lips 
to Jim, home for the holidays, who was 
announcing to all whom it might or 
might not concern, that Selma hadn’t eaten 
a bit of breakfast, she turned suddenly 
faint, and had to be taken back to her bed, 
where she begged to be left alone, and in the 
dark. Before very long, however, she was 
begging feverishly to be allowed to get up 
again. 

In the Christmas bustle of the next 
fortnight she ceased to be the centre of 
interest in the house, and even Helen 
thought less about her than usual, And 
as the Christmas preparations supplanted 
the wedding preparations for the mo- 
ment in the Cornishes’ minds, Roger 
became convinced that his theory as to the 
inadvisability of “wedding fuss” was a 
grand discovery, the announcement of 
which would make him a benefactor to all 
lovers to come. 

With the lull in the incessant talk about 
the wedding, there seemed to come a lull 
in Selma’s intense excitability. She was 
less variable, less passionate, quieter than 
she had been for weeks, and the Christmas 
season for Roger was a season of measure- 
less content, 

It was his first Christmas “at home ” for 
80 many years, and he entered into all the 
regulation festivities, all the businesses 
which were pleasures, and the pleasures 
which were businesses, with a hearty fresh- 
ness of zest which a blasé young brother 
described as “a treat.” He was Sylvia's 
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right hand in the decoration of the house ; 
he presided over snap-dragon ; he organised 
a riotous distribution of presents by a 
most orthodox Father Christmas; he was 
in request with every one, and his enjoy- 
ment was the delight of the whole house. 
Bat “jolly” as he found every hour in 
every day, the perfect hour was the quiet 
one—the hour when Salma would come 
softly to him in the fire-light, and sit in 
silence with his arm round her, with some- 
thing clinging in the clasp of her hands 
and her face half hidden on his shoulder. 

Christmas-day and Boxing-day came 
and went, and on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh Salma, coming down to 
breakfast the last of the party, was saluted 
by a chorus which she had not heard for 
more than a fortnight. 

“ Hore she is at last !”—supplemonted 
from various parts of the table by ex- 
clamations of: ‘Oa, Salma, hare’s such a 
wedding present !” 

*Oh, Selma, Uacle 

ou ” 

“No; let Roger tell!”—a dropping 
fire brought to a conclusion by Jim with 
the words: ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Roger Cornish ! 
Oh what a lark!” 

The Uncle Robert referred to was the 
uncle with whom Roger had gone out to 
New Zoaland, to whom particulars of the 
engagement had been written both by the 
much elated lover himself, and by his 
mother. Roger had risen as Selma came 
in, and, coming up to her, he put into her 
hand an open letter. 

“ Road it, darling,” he said; “he is a 
dear old boy, and no mistake, Why, how 
cold you are! Come and sit down.” 

Selma’s face had changed slightly and 
indescribably in the few seconds which had 
gone since she opened the dining-room 
door, and the few words with which she 
answered him were low and vague ; she 
sat down mechanically in the chair near 
the fire from which he summarily ejected 
Jim, and opened the letter. It was short, 
but very kindly, and it brought to Mr. and 
Mrs, Roger Cornish, with the sender’s love 
to them both, a wedding present of five 
hundred pounds. 

Short as it was it took Selma a long 
time to read, and when she lifted her eyes 
at last to Roger the indefinable expression 
in them had grown stronger, and they were 
almost wild with it. 

“Tt is very kind,” she murmured ; and 
then above the babel of voices which had 
risen round her as she read, all talking, 


Robert’s sent 








with interest suddenly revived by the 
letter, of the wedding, Nettie’s voice was 
heard announcing excitedly : “ There isn’t 
a fortnight, now. Oh isn’t it close?” 

‘* Tsn’t it close?” 

The childish voice rang in Salma’s 
ears, and cama between her and every- 
thing else that was said during break- 
fast, came between her and her own 
voice, her own thoughts even. It rang 
in her ears all the morning, over all the talk 
about trousseaux and furniture that went on 
about her, it rang in her ears during the 
hilarious lunch, at which Mervyn Dallas 
assisted, and half an hour later Nettie, 
coming suddenly out of the school-room, 
met her running swiftly and noiselessly 
dowastairs dressed for walking. 

“ Why, Selma, where are you going? 
It’s such a nasty day!” 

“I—I’'m going for a little walk, Nettie. 
Look, dear,” catching hold of the girl with 
insistent, appealing fingers; ‘don’t tell 
any one, but my head is going round so 
with — with settling so much, It isn’t 
raining now; and I[—I want some air 
dreadfully, Nettie.” 

There was something almost confiding in 
her tone, a3 if she spoke under an unbaar- 
able weight of loneliness, and the instinct 
was strong upon her to touch such childish, 
uncomprehending sympathy as the ua- 
conscious Nettie could give her. But 
before Nettie could answer, her mood had 
changed, and she ran down the stairs. In 
another moment she was in the street. 

It was a dreary afternoon, as Nettie had 
said, and it was more dreary still an hour 
later, when Humphrey Cornish, on his 
way home, overtook, about two miles from 
the house, a familiar figure, on which his 
eyes had been fixed with much surprise 
since its outlines first became distinct to 
him. 

“Selma!” he said, slackening his pace 
as he reached her—she was walking very 
slowly, “this is a bad afternoon for you 
to be out.” 

She started at his voice, and lifted to 
him a white face, from which the two 
large, dark, startled eyes looked out with 
a terrible struggle and despair in their 
depths. 

‘* My head ached,” she said. 

“Tt is no better, I’m afraid. Shall we 
not have a cab?” 

But she stopped him eagerly, 

“No,” she said. ‘ Please, Humphrey, 
I—I should like to walk with you.” 

They went on side by side in perfect 
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silence, and Humphrey, glancing from time 
to time at her face as she walked on 
mechanically, gazing straight before her, 
thought more than once, as he had 
thought several times during the last 
month, that he must speak to her, 
that he must see if something could not 
help her. But, intensely sympathetic as 
he was, his sympathy was apt to be of the 
mute order, not expressing itself readily 
in words ; and he had too low an estimate 
of the power of man to help his fellow 
man by speech. Naturally shy and re- 
served, convinced of nothing more strongly 
than of the mutual incomprehension in 
which humanity struggles, he held that 
men and women were better left alone to 
work out their destiny by their own 
struggles, and the perceptions those 
struggles brought them. 

They were at the bottom of their own 
long road, when Selma said abruptly, not 
turning her head towards him : 

“ Humphrey, a woman may be an artist 
when she’s married ?” 

He watched her closely, and his face 
was very grave and pitiful. 

** Yes,” he said. 

“I might—I might go on — after- 
wards ?” 

Her voice quivered pitifully, and there 
was a ring of sickening suspense in it. 
They were nearing their own door, and he 
answered, promptly and earnestly : 

‘Selma, do not think of it. It is im- 
possible. A married woman may be an 
artist, it is true, but, except in rare 
instances, she cannot be a great artist and 
—a good wife. To a woman who marries 
at the very outset of her career, such a 
combination is supremely impossible. 
Believe me, in choosing the latter part, 
you must deliberately relinquish the 
former, or you will be miserable yourself, 
and you will make—your husband— 
miserable !” 

They reached their door as he finished, 
very gently and kindly, and he paused for 
a moment, half hoping she would say 
more, half distrusting his own power to 
help her if she did. But no word came 
from her. Only her face was, if possible, 
whiter than before, and her mouth and 
eyes were strangely set. 

He opened the door with a latch-key, 
and at the same moment Sylvia came out 
of the drawing-room, shutting the door 
behind her. 

“*T saw you come up the steps, Selma,” 
she said. “I’mso glad! Miss Tyrrell is 





in the drawing-room, dear; I’ve just left 
her alone to come and tell you.” 

*‘ Miss Tyrrell!” 

The eet despair in Selma’s face suddenly 
broke up, and disappeared before a wild, 
instantaneous leap of hope in her eyes. 
She moved quickly past Sylvia and Roger 
into the drawing-room, and then stopped 
short. A friend actually before us in the 
flesh, unconscious of our emotions of the 
moment, differs sometimes painfully from 
the same friend in our imagination, en- 
dowed with knowledge of, and sympathy 
for our pain. 

“Dear girl,” said Miss Tyrrell, with 
graceful enthusiasm, as Selma came slowly 
towards her. “How very fortunate! I 
should have been most grieved to miss 

“T should have been grieved,” echoed 
Selma, vaguely. 

She was standing in the full light of the 
lamp, and Miss Tyrrell looked at her with 
an expression of disapprobation. 

“My dear,” she said, “you are not 
looking at all yourself. Have you been 
ill? Happiness does not agree with you, 
I’m afraid.” 

Then her own words seemed to 
suggest a new idea to her, and the dis- 
approving expression became an expres- 
sion of lively interest as Sclma said, 
hurriedly : 

“T—I] am very well, thanks. 
of you to come on such a day !” 

“ John was anxious that I should defy 
conventionality and bring you our little 
present in person, and I compromised the 
matter by bringing it to the door, and 
handing it over to your maid for delivery 
later on,” said Miss Tyrrell, suavely. 
“The wedding-day is close at hand now, 
is it not?” 

There was a sudden, stifled cry of irre- 
pressible misery, and Selma had broken 
down at last. Her face was hidden in her 
hands, and she was crying helplessly. 

“What shall I do?” she sobbed. ‘What 
shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

If there was one thing in which Miss 
Tyrrell delighted more than another, it 
was a scene, and she rose to the occasion 
with promptitude and despatch. 

“T knew it,” she cried, triumphantly ; 
“T knew it directly I saw you. My poor, 
dear child, come back with me, and let us 
talk it over together. Come to me fora 
week, at least, and we will help you. You 
will come ?” 

“Come!” Selma lifted her tear-stained 
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face, and clasped her hands together. 
‘Oh, I only want to get away somewhere 
to be quiet, and think, and not hear 
about—— There’s only a fortnight—only 
a fortnight! Oh, Miss Tyrrell, will you 
take me? Will you really take me away and 
= me understand? I think I shall go mad 
ere |” 

She dried her eyes with feverish energy, 
and in the same manner, as though her 
every nerve was braced in one desire to 
escape from the house, she found Mrs. 
Cornish, and told her of the invitation. 
Mrs. Cornish, who was not without 
auxieties as to the effect so much excite- 
ment was having on her, was only too glad 
that she should have a few days’ reat before 
the climax came, though she would rather 
that the invitation should have come from 
any other quarter; and, in five minutes’ 
time, Selma was standing with Helen in the 
hall, with Miss Tyrrell waiting for her in 
the carriage. 

“Don’t stay long, dear,” said Helen, 
lovingly, “and rest well. What a pity 
a is out! What shall I tell him from 
you ” 

Selma threw her arms round her sister's 
neck, 

“Tell him that I love him!” she 
whispered, passionately. “Nell, Nell, tell 
him that I love him!” 

“Selma!” called Miss Tyrrell. And 
Selma ran down the steps, into the carriage, 
and was driven away. 





* THOROUGH.” 

THE idea that the character is a fixed, 
unalterable quantity is likely to be for most 
of us a very uncomfortable one. And yet 
not a few people of eminence have held it. 
Carlyle was one of them. He once said that 
he was so convinced of it that if he had his 
own way he would put all rogues in a bag 
and drown them out of the life they 
polluted. This is not an estimate of 
existence which is apt to confer dignity 
upon it. But, thank goodness, neither is 
it an estimate we are bound to accept. 

Could we accept it, I dare say it would 
be an inexpressible relief to a good many 
of us. We should drift from it the very first 
moment when it presented itself to us as 
& solemn and certain trath. Impulse and 
inclination would push us along jast 
whither they would have us go. Of moral 
sense we should soon have none worth 





a 





speaking about. How could it be other- 
wise? The setting hen that sits serenely 
upon an egg of chalk, and daily looks to 
see a chick appear, is a fair parallel with 
the man who, holding this belief of Car- 
lyle’s, yet hoped to see a number of lively 
and respectable virtues grow forth from the 
infertile soil of his soul. 

Our life would in fact develope into a 
brutal battle, unredeomed anywhere. Those 
who were well to the van of the strife, 
with decorations and medals upon their 
breasts, could hardly be expected to heed 
those others who had fallen and lay dying 
or sorely wounded at their feet. For a 
fatalism of character would of course imply 
general predestination. The man who was 
down was meant to be down. It were a 
waste of energy to stoop and try to lift 
him. A shrug of the shoulder and a 
conventional word or two of pity would be 
the only tribute from the successful man 
to the unsuccessful. We should all get 
into the habit of marching to our fortune 
or our doom with set, impassive faces, heed- 
less about anything. The fine catalogue of 
virtues and attributes which pertain to 
human beings, could be but as the paint 
and contour of the marionettes on a 
Neapolitan stage. You do not look to see 
a shapely marionette clap its hands and 
exult over its fine figure and lovely com- 
plexion. It would be absyrd for men and 
women to prate and brag about their 
abilities as if they had anything to do with 
them, The Italian at the wings of the 
theatre sets his puppets in motion. And 
so, in like manner, it is to be presumed, we 
too should beset in motion, torun through 
a certain course, and then disappear like a 
battered marionette not worth repairing. 

Yes, there can be no doubt about it, the 
ideais singularly unpleasantand humiliating. 
I, for my part, wonder how Schopenhauer, 
to whom it was so congenial that he wrote 
an essay upon it, could in his old age 
reconcile his pride with it. ~ The testy old 
philosopher ought to have had the wit to 
perceive that other men and women did 
him no wrong by refusing to bow down 
and confess him a leader of thought and 
a great man. It is not the marionettes 
who profit by the shouts and laughter of 
the delighted populace ; nor are they men- 
tioned in the daily press as being especially 
deserving of the gratitude and admiration 
of the diverted world at large. It would 
be as absurd for one marionette to embrace 
another marionette, assuring it of its im- 
measurable superiority over most other 
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marionettes, as for one mortal to offer 
compliments or praise to another. 

It is much more satisfactory to believe, 
with the mass of mankind, that we can 
more than half control our fate. The 
mere notion is invigorating. It makes us 
hold up our heads. We would look the 
sun itself out of countenance if willing 
would do it. And it gives us that delight- 
fal sense of individuality which more than 
aught else carries us well through the 
battle of life. 

Without this conviction we should have 
no affection for the thoroughness which 
has become like a virtue to us. George 
Eliot somewhere has said that she loves 
those souls that rush undeviatingly to- 
wards the goal they have set before them- 
selves, It is a very natural sentiment. 
Such souls have clearly chosen the better 
part. Even though they are not going in 
the direction that might best befit them, 
it is much that they are going somewhere, 
and are not being driven like a snowflake 
hither and thither, until they vanish into 
nothingness before ever having cast 
anchor. 

It is hard for some of us to concentrate 
adequately upon what may be termed the 
main pillar of our lives. There isso much 
to distract us, here, there, and every where. 
It seems so unimportant whether we devote 
our interests to this subject for half an 
hour or an hour; whether we let this one 
opportunity slip, or whether we grasp it. 
Yet I suppose success depends upon 
these slighted minutes and slighted op- 
portunities. Your thorough man is never 
in doubt. A thing is done, or it is not 
done. He does not waste himself in need- 
less or merely casual vacillation. 

One knows well enough how the history 
of industrial inventions has hinged upon 
the unswerving devotion of the inventors 
to their ideas and the tiny details which, 
in combination, make up their discoveries. 
They ate ard drank with their ideas, sat 
in solitude with them when the rest of the 
world was at its pleasures, and at night 
still communed with them in the visionary 
land of dreams. And in the end they had 
their reward. Not necessarily in crisp 
bank-notes, public recognition, and in be- 
coming irresponsible god-parents to soaps, 
and neckties, and portmanteaux. But in 
the consciousness of success —if not for 
themselves, for others—that warmed their 
hearts even when the death-chill was upon 
them. 

Money is doubtless much. But to the 





man who can live on threepence a day, 
and be happy, it is less than it is to the 
majority of us. 

So, too, with our literary giants. It is 
convenient to go to the dead rather than 
to the living for examples on this count, 
They exist out of question with us; but 
how should we know of it ? 

Balzac in his attic, writing and writing 
in vain; going into the streets and 
slums of Paris to study the people of 
real life in contrast with the people of his 
manuscripts; and afterwards continuing 
to write and study his world, until at 
length he is acknowledged to be a giant 
among men! There never was a more 
emphatic illustration than this man of the 
lengths to which untiring energy, iron 
will, thoroughness, and perseverance will 
carry the enterprising mortal. I make 
bold to say that Balzac was not an extra- 
ordinary youth when he disappointed his 
father’s ambitions, and took to a garret 
instead of the law. But he became extra- 
ordinary. And now he is set on a pedestal 
high above the heads of his contempo- 
raries ; and they who get within viewing 
distance of his statue in the temple of 
Fame think themselves lucky. 

It may seem, from Balzac’s and kindred 
cases, that the thoroughness which drives on 
so irresistibly towards the goal at which it 
aims, is much the same asa rare faculty for 
hoping. Perhaps it is. But there must 
also be something behind this faculty, or 
elsethe subject may, when a septuagenarian, 
find himself no farther on his way than he 
was at five-and-twenty. 

Still the man who is ever sanguine may 
on the whole congratulate himself. Do 
you notice how often the phrase ‘I hope” 
occurs in the letters of the younger of us ? 
General Gordon once commented upon the 
epistle of a correspondent somewhat drily 
by saying that it contained “five hopes.” 
As if that were too many! Why, my 
uncle, in receipt of regular scrawls from 
his dutiful nephews, would be able to 
produce a handful of letters with ten or a 
doz-n “hopes” in them. The dear boys 
begin every sentence with a fresh one. 
They hope the weather has been as fine 
with him as it has been with them. They 
hope his left leg has not been as gouty as 
it was a month ago. They hope all the 
kittens or puppies the other day born into 
the world in his stable have not been 
hurried into eternity by way of the lethal 
bucket. And so on. If they do not 
express in black and white the one chief 
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hope that lives and moves within them, 
namely, that the dear old gentleman will 
not forget that they have each a birthday 
impending, it is not because they esteem it 
not worth mentioning. They hope the 
other hopes, expressed, will hint stoutly at 
this unsignified hope. 

Some may think that indifference or 
even terror will urge a man on as well as 
his hope. In certain temperaments, it is 
possible enough. The philosopher who 
has convinced himself that life and death 
are all one, and that nothing can disturb 
his stolid calm, must not be expected to be 
very enthusiastic in his undertakings. 
Yet he may lead a forlorn hope as 
valiantly as a young cornet just gezetted. 
And on the other hand, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the special correspondent 
who stands watching the mortal escalade 
of a town, may write down the name of a 
man for honourable mention whose daring 
is the result of a keenly-realised knowledge 
that if he does not go forward just as fast 
as he can he will have a bayonet in his 
back. 

Lord Brougham was a thorough man if 
ever there was one. Whatever his hand 
touched, to that he devoted himself 
strenuously until the need for him had 
passed. George the Fourth found this out 
when the future Chancellor took a brief 
from his Queen. You would be prone to 
think that he was a man through and 
through sanguine and certain of his 
abilities. ‘Really, it was not so. He was 
as human as any of us. 

‘‘T own,” he tells us, “ my rule being, 
before the moment of action, always to 
prepare for the worst, and in the moment 
itself to listen to nothing but confidence 
and hopes, I am always—in every 
situation—as gloomy while planning as I 
am resolute in shutting my eyes to the 
dark side while executing.” 

This is famous, Moreover, it is a state 
of mind which will be found very general 
among men who have made themselves 
great by their achievements. Giordano, a 
renowed Italian writer and patriot, in 
instructing a pupil of whom much was ex- 
pected how to comport himself, told him he 
might be very grave and sad at heart, but 
that it was his bounden duty to maintain 
a light-hearted exterior. He said farther 
that this was the temperament of genius 
— whence mighty performances might 
proceed. 

Thus you see a man may be thorough 
whether he is constitutionally sanguine or 





despondent. The chief thing is to keep 
moving. The moment the sanguine man 
seats himself in his arm-chair, and, with 
his feet on the fender, begins fondly to 
reckon over t» himself the various fine 
exploits or gains by which he has profited, 
or is about to profit, he goes down a peg; 
and the longer he sits, thus flattering him- 
self and his pride, the less likely he is to 
reach his goal, It is the same with the 
man who sees threatening shadows on all 
sides of him. These will never really vex 
him if he works on in spite of them. But 
let him put off his armour, and commune 
for awhile with them; then their chance 
will come. They may madden him in 
half an hour, whereas for a year they had 
failed to do aught but give him a few un- 
easy presentiments, 

This stir and action brings its own 
reward. If men were oysters, it would be 
different; we should not then care a 
button about anything, except the tempe- 
rature and the great dredger. But having 
agreed to believe that we are largely what 
we have made ourselves, and that we may 
become what we will, self-interest urges us 
to keep our talents from rusting. And it 
is the clash of talent with talent in the 
arena of the world which makes the hum 
and murmur of life that some of us love 
so furiously. What matter if one moment 
we get a fall in a wrestle with a superior ? 
Even while on the ground we realise that 
our discomfiture has taught us something. 
Our next opponent is like to find us all 
the tougher for the tumble. 

Thackeray as a moralist is often worth 
echoing, ‘“ Fortune,” says Henry Esmond, 
* good or ill, as I take it, does not change 
men and women. It but developes their 
characters. As there are a thousand 
thoughts lying within a man that he does 
not know till he takes up the pen to write, 
so the heart is a secret even to him who 
bas it in his own breast. Who hath not 
found himself surprised into revenge, or 
action, or passion, for good or evil, where- 
of the seeds lay within him, latent and 
unsuspected, until the occasion called them 
forth ?” 

This is trite, perhaps. But so is bread- 
and-butter, And both are yet so good 
that one can do with them more than 
once, 

It reminds us that only the thorough 
man has a chance of becoming himeelf, and 
knowing himself. The rest of us are like 
rose-buds with a canker in them. We un- 
fold our petals in one direction only, and 
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are patently imperfect. I don’t infer, of 
course, that men with character develope- 
ment broad as the heavens get translated 
from the rank of mortals in whom error is 
inherent. Quite otherwise. They are not 
morally perfect; but even their imper- 
fections have grown to become them so 
well that we could ill dispense with 
them. 

It would be a fine thing if each one of 
us had the same power of expansion alike 
in character and action. When Utopia 
comes, this privilege may accompany it. 
For the present I suppose we must be 
content with the opportunities we get— 
some more and some less. They are 
probably more than enough for most of 
us, 





ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
A LADY’S ASCENT IN A BALLOON, 


THE balloon is gorged with gas. The 
last sack of ballast has been lifted on 
board. A dozen hands are waiting to slip 
the knots which hold her to the ground. 
There is a final handshaking—not without 
a little headshaking from the prudent ones 
who consider an ascent in a balloon a 
risky pleasure for a woman—then I, and 
the two gentlemen who have kindly con- 
sented to indulge my fancy, climb into the 
small square car where Eugéne Godard, 
senior, is already, so to speak, at the 
helm, 

“Let go all,” cries this patriarch of 
aéronauts. The monster balloon sways to 
and fro for = moment, as if to ascertain 
that she is really at liberty. Then we are 
off. It isa thrilling moment. I clutch a 
rope of the rigging in preparation for a 
vertigo, which, however, does not come on; 
and the next moment I find myself leaning 
confidently and comfortably over the side 
of the car, waving an answer to the cheers 
of the crowd and the shouts of “bon 
voyage,” ‘‘au revoir,” which follow us as 
we leap up from the ground, or, rather, as I 
should say, if I described the exact impres- 
sion, as the ground falls away and leaves 
us in mid-air. The upturned faces below 
grow less and less distinct ; the crowd con- 
solidates into a dark mass; we pass above 
a forest of gables and chimney-pots, and 
the whole city of Brussels spreads itself 
out beneath us: its spires and domes 
strangely foreshortened from this unac- 





customed and Asmodean point of view. 
We look down into Royal gardens, into 
sordid back-yards, into the network of 
alleys round the Hotel de Ville, into the 
broad lines of the boulevards. The sur- 
rounding country stretches out unat- 
tractive, flat, monotonous, under the low, 
chill November sky. Full of satisfaction as 
this first moment is, I cannot stifle a rising 
regret that the weather is not clearer ; but 
the choice of a day depended on so many 
conditions : there is no wind, no prospect 
of rain—that, it appears, is of primary im- 
portance, 

What strikes me first and chiefly is the 
feeling of security which possesses my 
soul, This, no doubt, arises from the fact 
that in a balloon one is not aware of any 
movement : its progress is accompanied by 
no jar, no friction; we ascend tranquilly 
and with a perfect equilibrium, The car is 
just large enough for four people. We 
each occupy a corner. A few feet above 
our heads dangles a couple of feet of 
crumply-looking piping. _ This is the open- 
ing of the vast envelope which contains I 
should be afraid to say how many cubic 
feet of gas. It is Eugéne Godard’s best 
and biggest balloon, L’Industrie, which is 
bearing us, ad sidera cceli, only there are 
no stars, no heavens visible, only the un- 
sympathetic, unbroken, grey November 
clouds. 

All at once, Brussels and its environs 
become blurred, then vanish. We are en- 
veloped in a dense fog. We look at one 
another in dismay. Is this what we 
came to see? The fog is nothing else 
than those clouds which I had just been 
mentally execrating. On nearer acquaint- 
ance they are even less inviting than at a 
distance, They rush in long damp coils, 
like terrified Undines, through the cordage, 
and fold us round with a chilly opaque 
veil, Godard throws out a handful of 
torn paper. In a few seconds it is hovering 
above us; the damp has increased the 
weight of the balloon, and the sudden 
decrease of temperature has contracted the 
hydrogen. We are falling rapidly; we 
plunge into daylight again, and see 
Brussels hastening up to meet us, A 
despairing thought seizes me. Oar long- 
talked of ascent is a failure ; we shall have 
to make our ignominious return as best we 
can to the earth, which a few minutes 
before we quitted so triumphantly. To 
my ill-informed feminine mind there seems 
no alternative. 

Meanwhile, Godard has been holding a 
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rapid consultation with my two com- 
panions, one of whom is a seasoned aérial 
traveller. I see a bag of ballast lifted from 
the bottom of the car and emptied over- 
board. We shoot up again. Our captain 
has resolved to take us, if possible, through 
the clouds, to pierce the November gloom 
which hides the day beyond ; to initiate us 
into a wondrous world of which he himself 
—in more than one of his thousands of 
ascents — has already learnt something ; 
but which, he tells us, is ever new and 
strange to mortal eyes, 

With this hope before us we re-enter the 
grey veil, and mount slowly and laboriously 
upward. By degrees the veil becomes 
thinner and more transparent—it changes 
from pearly grey to dazzling white—through 
it we discern a smalJ, pale sun against a 
background of blue; the blue deepens, the 
sun grows brighter and more definite; 
suddenly we leave the last suspicion of 
haze behind, and emerge into a flood of 
clear, June sunshine and warmth. The 
cheerless November sky, the dull, autumnal 
earth exist no more for us. Much-to-be- 
envied mortals, we are translated to a 
region such as that which the poets have 
pictured round the summit of Olympus, 
when the gods held high festival there in 
the good old times. Our first amazed 
glance crosses an unlimited undulating 
tract, whose heights are of dazzling gold 
and white, and whose valleys are full of 
tender shades of amber and rose. 

“See!” cries Godard. ‘* Another 
balloon ! ” j 

We turn our heads in the direction of 
his hand; for a moment the illusion is 
complete, then, with a laugh, we recognise 
our own shadow cast on this glorious 
brightness and surrounded by a rainbow 
aureole. We wave our hands, and our 
phantom selves return fantastic greetings. 

We heave long sighs of overpowering 
contentment, for the purity of the air and 
the sense of exhilaration it brings are 
something too great for words. One 
would climb the highest mountain in vain 
in search of a parallel. After all, the 
farthest peak of the Andes is part of the 
solid, matter-of-fact earth which we tread 
every day ; in this silent, ethereal world, 
we are absolutely cut off from our native 
planet. 

Between us and the blue vault above 
there are no vapours ; the diameter of the 
sun, in consequence, is considerably 
lessened, its colour is whiter, and its heat 
is almost unbearable. The thermometer 





rises ten degrees Celsius ; we take off our 
wraps ; the gas dilates rapidly, and as the 
balloon mounts, the scene below assumes 
an aspect of beauty too intense and strange 
for adequate description. 

Below us spreads out a billowy ocean of 
burning pearl, an ocean of whose extent, 
however, no mariner can form an idea. 
It is but a circumscribed view which the 
top of the highest mast affords, compared 
to that above which we floated at a height 
of fifteen hundred feet, and which was 
bounded at an almost imperceptible 
distance by long bands of rich purple. 

“These are mountains!” I exclaim, at 
which my companions laugh. 

“ Have I forgotten,” they ask, “ that we 
are in a land of unbroken plain ?” 

Truly, I had; nay, if I had been told 
that I saw on that vast horizon the 
Delectable Mountains of Bunyan’s vision, 
I should have received the information 
without great surprise, so far did we seem 
to have passed beyond the prosaic limits 
of probability. 

Besides, even Godard himself, with the 
help of all the charts and instruments we 
have brought with us, cannot tell in what 
direction or at what speed we are moving, 
The ‘undulating clouds below are, them- 
selves, in motion; they change their 
shapes continually. It is impossible to 
discern if they are meeting us, or if we are 
more slowly following their course, This 
causes the aéronaut a little anxiety. He 
is, I mean he was*—alas that I should have 
to say, was—the soul of caution, especially 
when he had ladies or amateurs on board, 
His apprehensions are increased by the 
sound of a shrill whistle known as a siren, 
and used chiefly by steamboats. It is 
possible that we have reached the coast, 
he says, and it may be dangerous to 
remain at our present elevation without 
reconnoitring. He has already laid his 
hand on the cord of the valve, when we 
persuade him that we are still within hear- 
ing of a certain dog which began barking 
wildly at us as we took our flight into the 
clouds. His mind is set at rest. Then the 
question ariges: how long have we been 
up here? 

“Ten minutes or so,” I reply promptly. 

“Three quarters of an hour,” we are 
told. 

It is almost inconceivable ; where have 
the minutes flown to? In this measure- 





* E. Godard ainé died at Brussels a few months 
after the ascent described. 
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less space, time, too, takes different pro- 
portions, a different measure. It is as 
difficult to appreciate as the moments of a 
dream. It seems to me, indeed, that we 
ourselves are changed—idealised by the 
uniqueness of our surroundings. We are 
dream-personages, wandering in dream- 
land. 

Unfortunately, a November afternoon has 
but narrow limits ; the sun is already near- 
ing my Delectable Mountains on hie way 
to the other side of the world. Our prudent 
conductor, who knows what emptying, 
packing, and finding means of transport 
for a balloon imply, bids us take farewell 
of the enchanted land. 

The inexorable valve is open. Re- 
luctantly L’Industrie begins to sink. 
We touch the pearly floor again; again we 
enter the chilly mist. Here we sink 
rapidly, and in a few seconds the leaden 
clouds are above us. How triste and 
commonplace is our return! The chart is 
lying open to discover our whereabouts, 
wher, to our surprise, we see Brussels 
looming in the twilight distance. We have 
only travelled three or four miles, and yet 
we have been in a world which the fewest 
of mortals can realise, 

For half an hour or so we hover along 
—papillonner, Godard calls it—above the 
tree-tops. The country people rush out 
of their cottages and follow us, prophesying 
the direst and most unlikely mishaps for 
us, the poultry cackle, the dogs bark, At 
last, when our captain descries a con- 
venient spot, he gives the final necessary 
cautions, the final pull to the valve. The 
ground rushes up towards us; a tree-top 
makes a grab at us as we skim through its 
upper branches. I shut my eyes, and sus- 
pend myself, as I am bidden, in the 
rigging. There is a violent jar; a re- 
bound; another jar; then, finally, the 
anchor grapples, L’Industrie is moored 
in the orchard of the burgomaster of 
Schepdael. 

“ Faites sortir, Madame,” says Godard. 

I scramble vp on to the side of the car, 
and take a flying leap to the earth. The 
villagers crowd round to examine us and 
the mighty machine which has brought us 
hither. 

“We thought you were going to knock 
down the church steeple,” they tell us. 

So it is all over; we have returned to 
the dim chilliness of a November evening. 
We must condescend to refresh ourselves 
in a village inn, and to wait until the local 
train will carry us back to Brussels. But 


the contrast only heightens our satisfac- 
tion. We rejoice to think that we have 
laid up one of those treasures of memory, 
which are beyond the reach of motb, rust, 
or robber ; that we have lived through an 
hour which will for ever remain in- 
comparable among our experiences. And 
each one of us as we part with the veteran 
séronaut, who has been our conductor, 
might well have said: ‘‘ Haec olim memi- 
nisse juvabit,” 








BRITANNIA AT CHELSEA. 

Ir there is one thing more than another 
of which we as Englishmen are proud, it 
is our navy and the deeds of. prowess per- 
formed by our sailors from the earliest 
times to the present day—from the defeat 
of the Armada to the escape of the 
“Calliope.” If there is one thing more 
than another which every Englishman 
believes, it is that, should our navy again 
be called upon for active service, it would 
still be found, under the altered style of 
naval warfare, as fit, and the men as willing, 
as ever. 

It is therefore only natural that, when 
it was announced that a Naval Exhibition 
was to be organised, the general feeling 
amongst sightseers should have been one of 
pleasurable expectation. When the idea 
was first mooted, Greenwich, with its 
Hospital and naval pictures and relics, was 
suggested as the suitable spot, as Chelsea 
had been for similar reasons the best place 
for the Military Exhibition. No doubt, 
from a poetical point of view, Greenwich 
with its sailor pensioners and its countless 
naval associations would have been the 
better place ; but at Chelsea the buildings 
erected for the Military Exhibition were 
still standing, and, moreover, it was felt 
that popular enthusiasm would be more 
easily aroused and kept alive if the show 
were brought close to its doors. So it 
was decided that it would be more advan- 
tageous, on the whole, if Britannia were to 
rule the waves at Chelsea rather than at 
Greenwich, and at Chelsea the Exhibition 
is accordingly to be found. 

Now, we all said, when we heard of the 
idea, we shall be able to see for ourselves 
what it is all about; now we shall have 
brought before our eyes what ships our 
ancestors fought in, what weapons they 
used, and how those ships and weapons 
have been altered and improved until we 
have arrived at torpedoes, and hundred- 
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ton guns, and battle-ships—a single one of 
which would be capable of demolishing a 
fleet in the olden days. We will see this 
Exhibition for ourselves, and learn what 
we can about this mighty fighting force. 

In the result it must be confessed that 
any one who goes with too lofty ideas will 
be disappointed. Interesting things there 
are, no doubt, to be seen; but the whole 
affair seems rather to suggest an ordinary 
trading show instead of what we perhaps 
expected it to be—an official exhibition. 
An example of what I mean is that 
you may wander through a_ gallery 
devoted to, say torpedoes, all ex- 
hibited by the various firms who manu- 
facture such instruments of destruction, 
instead of through a gallery of Government 
exhibits, showing one form of torpedo as 
opposed to another, with plenty of atten- 
dants about to explain. That will strike 
most of us as one of the chief faults—the 
absence of explanation—the result being 
that we may wander around and go through 
the Exhibition most conscientiously with 
our catalogues, and come out eventually 
knowing not much more about the navy 
than we did when we went in. 

One more complaint I may make about 
the arrangement of the catalogue, which, 
in its way, is most admirable and 
exhaustive. In the Art Galleries the 
history of the navy is divided into 
twelve periods ; the pictures are on the 
walls, the relics are, some in cases against 
the walls, and more in cases in the centre 
of the galleries. The pictures are numbered 
consecutively, the relics are numbered con- 
secutively ; the result is that the case 
beneath picture number 251 may contain 
relics numbered 1,500 or thereabouts. 
The consequence of this is that two 
separate tours of the galleries have to be 
made—one for the pictures and one for 
the relics—or the leaves of the catalogue 
have to be continually turned backward 
and forward. Of course, the ideal arrange- 
ment would be to have a description of 
each article attached to it, and to have 
the catalogue reduced to a mere guide ; 
but of course this is practically impossible, 
as the abolition of the accustomed cata- 
logue involves the sacrifice of a very fertile 
source of profit. 

Having thus prepared our minds so that 
we may not havea too exalted idea of what 
we are to see, let us go to Chelsea to the 
Naval Exhibition, and to-day being one of 
those early summer days which are the 
more welcome in that they are unexpected, 





those weaker vessels who object to being 
dragged through endless galleries can be 
sure of enjoyment, if only by sitting in the 
sun in the gardens and peacefully basking. 
Such an opportunity in such a climate may 
not occur again for many aday. As for 
ourselves we intend to do our duty, and go 
right through and see all we can. 

It is perhaps unintentional on the part 
of the management, but it most certainly 
is so arranged that for many people the first 
exhibits will have the most powerful and 
thrilling interest. These exhibits are in 
the Franklin Gallery, and are the Franklin 
and other Arctic relics, which must 
appeal to the most unemotional mind. 
Luckily for the sightseers they are all 
labelled, so we can wander around them 
without rustling the leaves of catalogues, 
and marvel over the fascination which the 
North-West Passage and the North Pole 
have always had for our sailors, and 
deplore the terrible waste of life which is 
here so forcibly brought home tous. They 
are not much to look at, these relics, 
only little odds and ends of things; but 
they are eloquent of suffering and death, 
and if they manage to thrill us cold- 
hearted sightseers of London, think what 
they must have been to the men of the 
various search-parties who found them! 
What are they, these things that told the 
story of the missing expedition? Fragments 
of clothing, carpet, towelling, flannel, and 
canvas; a glass with silver top from a 
dressing-case ; the eye-rim of a telescope ; 
a portion of a watch ; pencil-cases ; portions 
of boats ; a prayer-book ; a Bible ; a copy of 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” ; medicine cases ; 
six silver spoons and forks; and lastly, 
found lying about a skeleton, a black silk 
neckerchief, fragments of a double- 
breasted blue cloth waistcoat, a scrap of 
a coloured cotton shirt, silk-covered 
buttons of blue cloth great-coat, a small 
clothes- brush, a horn pocket-comb, a 
leather pocket-book. These things were 
found on Beechey Island, at the mouth of the 
Great Fish River, on King William Island, 
Point Victory, Back Bay, Cape Felix, and 
other places whose names tell a sad story 
of the weary wanderings of the expedition. 

In the centre of the gallery is an exhibit 
representing the sledges used, packed as 
in actual use, being dragged over the ice, 
and a tent which looks small for one, but 
which is in fact an eight-man tent. The 
figures of the men dragging the sledge 
are groggy about the knees, as wax- 
works are apt to be, but they show 
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something of the difficulties and hardships 
undergone, with their blue goggles, their 
tremendously thick clothes, their legs 
swathed in bands of flannel, their hands 
gloved and thrust into bags hanging from 
their shoulders, There they are repre- 
sented tugging away over the hummocky 
ice on their weary and almost hopeless 
journey — an unimaginative good lady 
standing by us says in a most delighted 
tone of voice, as if the men were on a 
pleasant summer outing: ‘“ Lor, Mariar, 
look at that, that’s how they go out a- 
sleighing.” 

Scattered round the gallery are various 
pictures representing Arctic regions, play- 
bills and newspapers which were printed 
on ships engaged in various Arctic ex- 
peditions, and such-like things. 

Passing out of the Franklin Gallery we 
enter the Nelson, and from it the Blake 
and Benbow Galleries, with their pictures 
and relics ; and here we certainly begin at 
the beginning of the navy, for we are told 
that the navy originated in the Cinque 
Ports, which provided a fleet of fifty- 
seven ships, liable to military service 
for fifteen days whenever the King 
called them out. These vessels, according 
to the catalogue, were from twenty to 
forty tons burden, and little more than large 
boats, partially decked, and rigged with 
one stout mast and one huge square-sail. 
But the real standing navy originated with 
Henry the Eighth, who—again quoting 
the catalogue — instituted the Trinity 
House at Deptford, and the Board long 
known as the Navy Board. And here the 
catalogue makes a wise remark as to the 
navy, which applies well to the whole 
lesson of the Exhibition : 

“ The painter . . . . canshow ‘ the blue 
flag bearing down on the white,’ and can 
give some idea of the ‘hawk-like swoop’ 
in Quiberon Bay ; he can show the slow 
advance and terrible onslaught of the 
‘Victory’ or the ‘Royal Sovereign’ at 
Trafalgar... . but nothing here can show 
the security, the peace, the wealth which 
has sprung, in only a less degree, from the 
everyday actions of everyday men, whose 
names were scarcely known beyond the 
walls of the Admiralty; but who were, 
none the less, the units which made up the 
grand whole of England’s navy, ‘the wall 
and fence of the kingdom.’” 

The pictures are rather a miscellaneous 
collection—some noticabele as works of art, 
some interesting by reason of their subjects, 





Some of the earliest period—the period of 
Henry the Eighth—come under the last 
category, and are beautiful bright-green 
works, with—no shore to speak of, except 
perhaps a green lawn running down to the 
sea ; while in one Dover Castle appears as 
being on a square, moss-covered rock, and 
not as large as a ship. They were fond of 
green in those days. In this period, too, 
are Raleigh, Drake, and Hawkins, and the 
Spanish Armada. Blake and Monk are 
the bright particular stars of the next 
period, without whom these years would 
be indeed blank. Admiral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel illuminates the third period ; and 
after this the well-known Admirals come 
so thick and fast that it is impossible to 
enumerate them all; so, going on to the 
sixth period, we come to the portraits of 
Rear-Admiral Richard Kempenfelt, who 
went down in the unfortunate “ Royal 
George ” at Spithead; and of John Jervis, 
Earl Saint Vincent, who, in 1797, defeated 
the Spanish fleet in Saint Vincent’s Bay. 
And in this period we first come in touch 
with Nelson, in a picture representing 
Lieutenant Horatio Nelson volunteering 
to board a prize in a gale. Here, too, we 
have a picture of the death of Captain 
Cook at Owhyhee, and a portrait of Admiral 
Hood. The seventh period is devoid of 
great commanders, though there are the 
usual amount of battle pieces. In the 
eighth period we come close to Nelzeon— 
Commodore Nelson boarding the Spanish 
first-rate “San Josef” in the action off 
Cape Saint Vincent; Rear-Admiral Nel- 
son’s conflict with a Spanish launch ; vic- 
tory of Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B., over the 
French fleet in Aboukir Bay on the first 
of August, 1798; pictures of the Battle of 
the Nile. And so we come to the ninth 
period, which includes the Battle of Tra- 
falgar, the chief picture of which is by 
Turner. Here are pictures of Nelson 
leaving England for the last time ; of the 
“Victory” breaking through the enemy’s 
line at Trafalgar ; of the death of Nelson ; 
and of various other episodes connected 
with the fight. After this the pictures as 
history cease to attract, and are only at- 
tractive as showing the gradual growth of 
the new order of things, winding up with 
a picture of H.MS. “ Devastation.” Be- 
sides the battle scenes which predominate 
throughout these pictures, are innume- 
rable portraits throughout the various 
periods. 

Passing on to the Benbow Gallery, there 


some unintentionally quaint and comic.|are many things to repay inspection, 
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mostly, or rather entirely, small pictures, 
all divided as before into the twelve 
periods. Perhaps the most interesting 
pictures here are some which show us the 
naval uniforms of different periods — it 
might have been as well to have carried 
out this idea more thoroughly—with a very 
interesting and amusing collection of small 
drawings by Rowlandson, Gillray, and 
Cruikshank. 

Returning to the Blake Gallery, we will 
inspect the plate, which is down the centre 
of the gallery. The best case is that 
full of models, lent by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, of various old-fashioned ships ; 
while those who like contrasts will find 
much to comment on in the exquisite 
models of the “ Britannia ” and the “ Vic- 
toria,” as showing the different types of 
ships which were in use at the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign, and those which are 
the outcome of the latest developements. 
These models were the Jubilee offering of 
the Royal Navy and Marines to the Queen. 

Next we come to the various relics 
scattered about the Blake and Nelson 
Galleries. The first that we notice are 
the charters of the Cinque Ports, musty- 
looking tomes ; various books of the towns 
which were comprised in the Cinque 
Ports; and generally things which are 
charges, estimates, and certificates of the 
time of the Armada next catch the eye, 
with a letter from Monk, suggesting “that 
he humbly conceives the taking of twelve 
frigots from ye fleete here will be very 
prejudiciall to ye hastening out of ye maine 
body, and that the twelve frigots joining 
with those in ye West will not be sufficient 
to encounter with ye Dutch fleete, and to 
interrupt them in the way homeward to 
Holland.” Hard by several broadsides of 
the same period, both Dutch and English ; 
for in those days the Dutch were our 
chief rivals on the high seas, with Van 
Tromp to lead them. And so they go on 
with such-like matters and autographs of 
more or less interest almost right down to 
our own times ; with copies of the ‘‘ London 
Gazette” containing accounts of various 
victories ; with official papers, and almost 
everything which bears upon the history 
of the navy; the only drawback being 
that the exhibits, though looking very 
well in a catalogue, are very difficult 
to see properly in a glass case. 

Then we come to senuffboxes—can we 
feel any enthusiasm over snuffboxes {— 
made from wood of the “ Victory,” from 
wood of the “ Royal George,” from timbers 


of the “Bellerophon” and many other 
ships; snuffboxes which belonged to 
Nelson ; snuffboxes presented by Nelson to 
other people; in fact, too many snuff- 
boxes. 

Then we have swords, both presen- 
tation and actual fighting weapons, too 
many to be numbered, and we come to the 
conclusion that a good many people must 
have had more swords than they could 
possibly know what todo with. Amongst 
these swords is the one used by Nelson at 
Trafalgar, while some of the presentation 
swords are well worth inspection. Then 
there are, scattered about the galleries, 
various pieces of sculpture, of which, to us 
who want to learn about the navy, the 
most acceptable are such as “ Figure of 
Sailor in Winter Uniform ;” “ Figure of 
Sailor in Summer Uniform;” ‘“ Man-of- 
war’s-man ‘on duty;’” ‘* Man-of-war’s- 
man ‘off duty.’ ” 

Then, finally, we come to the relics, 
which contain boxes made out of the 
timbers of various ships ; sticks and canes ; 
ensigns and pennants ; shot and pieces of 
shell ; various articles of clothing worn by 
various Admirals ; various designs of uni- 
forms of different periods ; and so into the 
Howe Gallery, to the Victualling and 
Clothing Departments, where we can see 
samples of all sorts of things consumed in 
the navy—tobacco, mustard, pepper, cocoa, 
biscuits, handkerchiefs. Then we can look 
our full on the uniforms of the sailors, the 
barrels in which the spirits are contained, 
the bread-tubs, the mess-kegs—all of which 
things are manufactured in the Govern- 
ment Yards at Deptford, Gosport, or 
Plymouth. Then we come to various 
trade exhibits of clothing, tinned meats, 
filters, and so on, and we cannot help feeling 
that there is something jarring and in- 
congruous about the commercial element, 
which is here rather obtrusively thrust 
upon us, 

The Cook Gallery claims our attention 
next, and contains the Navigation Section. 
Lanterns of all descriptions are here— 
flashing, coloured, tricoloured, bewildering 
in their variety. Here are flags, signal 
codes, night signals and rockets, red flares, 
and distress signals. Next come models 
of various lighthouses, among them the 
original Eddy stone and its three successors ; 
and models of light-ships and exhibits 
showing the lights used in them. Close 
by are two most curious exhibits showing 
the various ocean currents—one showing 





the Gulf Stream and other currents in the 
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Atlantic, and the other showing the currents 
of the Indian Ocean, which are well worth 
looking at, though it seems to take people 
a long time to grasp the fact that the 
currents are caused by air being forced 
through the little pipes which project all 
over the model. 

Then, after sounding apparatus, com- 
passes, and other appliances connected with 
navigation, we come to various modes of 
boat-lowering and life-saving apparatus. 
Here are boats with automatic detach- 
ment, for use when the boat is water- 
borne; here is one which can be lowered 
and detached by one man; here are 
coliapsible boats, life-buoys, sea-rafts, and 
line-throwing guns. 

Next we come to the Seppings Gallery, 
which contains the Model Section, and in 
the beginning of this gallery are some of 
the most beautiful models of machinery 
which it is possible to imagine ; small as 
they are, they give one a wonderful idea of 
strength, and yet they seem to work as 
easily as possible. We have triple-expan- 
sion engines, oscillating engines, single- 
screw horizontal trunk engines, single-screw 
vertical engines; in fact, one can get a very 
good idea of a ship’s machinery here, and 
fascinating it is to watch these little things 
work with their regular strokes, as if bent 
on most important business. From here 
we reach the ships’ models, and these, it 
must be confessed, are a disappointment. 
Here is, we are told, an extremely good 
collection of models of ships from time im- 
memorial, Perhaps so; but what is the 
use of a collection, however good, if 
there is no order adhered to, nothing to 
start from, it may almost be said, no 
means of comparison? What does strike 
us is, that when it comes to models, we 
would rather, for the beauty of the thing, 
look in this gallery on the models of the 
various Royal Mail steamers—such as the 
“Ormuz,” the “ Austral,” and the “Orient” 
—than upon the war-ships of to-day, 
which by no stretch of imagination can 
be called beautiful. Bat here we have 
models of war-ships, from the old wooden 
three-decker to the ‘‘ Victoria”—by the 
way, there are two or three “ Victorias,” 
but of course the present one is meant— 
models of unprotected sloops, wood screw 
sloops, gunboats, unprotected cruisers, 
troop-ships, surveying vessels, torpedo 
rams, torpedo gunboats, first-class battle- 
ships. Of these all that can conscientiously 
be said is that each is uglier than the 
other. 





One good point about these models 
is this: in the catalogue a description of 
the size and armament of each ship is 
given. So we can get some idea of 
comparison, and for this purpose the 
“Victory” and the “Royal Sovereign” 
may well be taken. The “Victory” was 
a three-decked line-of-battle ship, of 
one hundred guns ; the heaviest gun was a 
forty-two pounder; her length was one 
hundred and eighty-six feet, her breadth 
fifty-two feet four inches; her tonnage 
two thousand one hundred and sixty-four 
tons, and she carried eight hundred and 
fifty men. The ‘ Royal Sovereign” is a 
steel twin-screw armour-clad ship, with two 
barbettes; she carries four sixty-seven 
ton guns ; her length is three hundred and 
eighty feet; her breadth is seventy-five 
feet; her displacement, fourteen thousand 
one hundred and fifty tons, and she carries 
six hundred and thirty-four men. The 
contrast is certainly sufficiently striking. 
The most curious model, perhaps, is that 
of the “ Polyphemus,” a torpedo ram. She 
is a twin-screw vessel of very special type, 
no other vessel at all resembling her ; her 
gun armament is very small, the heaviest 
gun being a six-pounder. 

From the Seppings Gallery we enter 
the grounds, and enter the Saint Vin- 
cent Gallery, which is devoted to ord- 
nance, from an old gun of Henry 
the Eighth’s time to the big guns of the 
present day. Curious names they gave 
their guns in early times—Serpent, Perte- 
rara, Saker, Culverin, Sakeret, Falcon, 
Minion. The first one distinguished by 
weight is a brass three-pounder gun, 
dated 1742, which is said to have been 
made for experiments in quick firing. 
Then we have guns such as were used on 
board the “ Victory,” till we come to ten- 
inch eighteen-ton guns, introduced in 1868; 
and further on we get a huge weapon which 
we are unable in weight to compare with 
the others, for it is down in the catalogue 
as a “BL 13°5 inch, introduced in 1887. 
Full-size model of turret or barbette guns 
of certain ships of the ‘ Admiral’ class.” 
Perhaps this is an eighty-ton gun; but 
there is no one to ask for information, so 
we are unable to find out. Round the sides 
are destructive-looking guns—Hotchkiss, 
Gatling, and Nordenfeldt—horribly sug- 
gestive of destruction and death-dealing 
power, and there is a collection of shells, 
magazines, and various tools necessary to 
the guns, while old-fashioned muskets find 
a home on one wall. 
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Adjoining this gallery is the Armstrong 
Gallery, where the mode of modern war- 
fare is more practically brought home to 
us. First going upstairs we find, among 
many models of ships, such as we 
have seen in the Seppings Gallery, a most 
perfect half-model of the “ Victoria ”— 
large enough for details to be seen. With 
torpedo-nets out, guns well visible, anchor 
properly in position, it is without doubt 
one of the most beautiful things in the 
show. Going down again we find a 
six-inch five-ton gun, mounted on a 
hydro-pneumatic mounting, which, being 
translated, is, mounted on a disappearing 
carriage ; and quick-firing guns. Here is a 
representation of a battery of a modern 
ironclad, with a gun-room and lieutenants’ 
cabin, and finally we come to the full-sized 
section of the “Victoria’s” turret, in which 
is mounted a one-hundred-and-ten-ton 
gun, on hydraulic carriage. This gun 
fires a projectile of one thousand eight 
hundred pounds, and takes a powder 
charge of nine hundred and sixty pounds 
of powder. A shot from a one-hundred- 
and-ten-ton gun has penetrated twenty 
inches composite armour, eight inches iron, 
twenty feet oak, five feet granite, eleven 
feet concrete, and six feet brick. Rather 
a large order ; but what is the good if the 
gun will break down or crack, as it is 
rather given to do? 

Leaving the main buildings now—there 
is only the Camperdown Gallery unex- 
plored, with its models of torpedoes, and 
mines, and iron and steel shafting, which 
may be interesting to professional eyes, 
but which to the lay mind mean nothing— 
let us go to the grounds and inspect the 
various kiosks, 

That of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company—it seems 
rather a mouthful after the customary 
P. and O.—comes first, with its models of 
cabins, its photos of Eastern scenes which 
are well worth seeing, and its models, from 
the ‘‘ William Fawcett”—the first P. and O. 
ship built in 1829, two hundred tons, 
sixty horse-power—to the ‘ Himalaya,” 
built in 1891, seven thousand tons, and 
ten thousand horse-power. The models are 
all on the same scale, so that we can form 
an idea for ourselves of the relative sizes. 
The Thames Iron Works and Shipbuilding 
Company claims us next, and then we turn 
to the sight of the show—the fall-sized 
model of H.M.S. ‘ Victory,” full-sized, that 
is, excepting as regards masts and sails, of 
which by the wisdom of the County 





Council it has been deprived. We enter by 
the entry port, pass to the lower deck, and 
find ourselves with one side of the deck 
cleared for action, as on the day of 
Trafalgar, with the guns run out, the 
boarding-pikes and pistols in readiness, the 
powder-boxes handy, drinking water for 
the thirsty gunners—and thirsty work it 
must have been, too. Among the small 
pictures in the Benbow Gallery is one 
representing the working of one of these 
guns, Surely this might have been with 
advantage reproduced, and hung up here 
with the models of the actual guns and 
their ropes before our eyes ; but as this has 
not been done, we have to imagine it all 
as best we can. Coming to the other side 
of the deck we find the living place of the 
seamen, and an uncommon tight fit it must 
have been. Guns triced up, hammocks 
stowed, tables and forms, meat-tubs, grog- 
tubs—all the living apparatus of a line-of- 
battle ship of the past is before us. Das- 
cending lower still, we come to the cock- 
pit with its waxwork show of the death 
of Nelson, which, perhaps, might have 
been left out, but which is, nevertheless, 
very well done. So we pais out into the 
open air again, and feel as if we had, at 
last, seen something real, and somethiug, 
moreover, really life-size, 

Having reached the grounds again, we 
mean to stop there and enjoy the sunshine, 
and see what is going on outside. Here 
is the North Sea trawler, which does not 
seem to have much accommodation for her 
crew of four men, when one thinks that 
each voyage lasts two months, Here, too, 
is a full-sized model of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse ; but we cannot mount to the 
top, for the lift which is :to convey sight- 
seers is not yet in working order. We 
will resist the interior of the iceberg 
—entrance sixpence—although it is ‘an- 
nounced outside that the Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and other members 
of the Royal Family viewed the interior, 
and expressed themselves intensely inte- 
rested with the marvellous faithfulness of 
the reproduction of the Arctic scenes which 
it represents. I am not certain of the 
exact words; but the announcement strikes 
one as being rather of the catch - penny 
order, No, we will resist it, and turn to 
the arena, and see the cutlass and field- 
gun drill by the blue-jackets from the 
“Excellent,” which is most interesting, 
the way in which the men play with the 
guns—again there is no one at hand to 
tell us what size or weight they are—being 
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simply marvellous, and very popular with 
the onlookers. From here we travel to 
the lake — but the less said about the 
mimic battle the better. If it is supposed 
to be exciting, it fails in its object; if it 
is to be instructive, it can hardly teach 
anybody anything; and if it is supposed 
to be a theatrical show, it wants stage- 
management. 

So we will cease sightseeing, and if we 
don’t want some tea we ought to, so we will 
patronise the German waiters—they are all 
Germans here ; perhaps it is in keeping with 
the want of officialism, which has been men- 
tioned before—and we will sit down here 
where we can see that penny-in-the-slot 
say 0H machine, aud if we don’t get 
some laughter out of that we had better go 
home and say we have no risible faculties. 
Yes, here is actually a machine in which 
you deposit a penny, at which you look, 
and which delivers to you a small likeness 
of yourself—a rival at last to Sam Weller’s 
“profeel masheen.” Some portraits come 
out pretty well, some don’t. Some people 
look most consummate idiots over the 
operations, others do not. So, seated and 
amusing ourselves with their antics, we 
may consider what we think of the Naval 
Exhibition, and the conclusion to which 
we most probably will arrive, is this: We 
will say to our friends, there is plenty to 
see if you have patience to find it. If you 
go with a great idea of what you are going 
to see, you will be disappointed ; while if 
you go in a moderate frame of mind, and 
will make up for what is dull in the 
galleries by the brightness of the grounds, 
and the music, and the drill, you will not 
regret your visit. 
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CHAPTER VII. HAPPY MOMENTS, 


Ir there is one situation more than 
another in which a woman may be able to 
forget the sorrow that presses upon her 
heart, it is when the man she loves is by 
her side. The tenderness, the help, and 
the comfort, are so near at hand, that the 
dark clouds are driven away into the 
distance. The very touch of her lover’s 
hand seems to say: “ Your grief is mine— 
a burden weighs the lighter, dear, when 





there are two to carry it.” His sympathy 
seems to her as boundless as the sea, and 
refreshing as sweet rills of water in a dry 
place. Even the sorrow itself, whatever it 
may be, takes the guise of a cloud with a 
silver lining, since it has called into exis- 
tence so precious a comfort. 

With Charley Rowan’s arm holding her 
gently to him, with his kisses on her tear- 
wet eyes, and pale, sad lips, the troubles of 
the last day or two grew more bearable 
to Mabel Graham. Indeed, those very 
troubleshad been the immediate cause of the 
one supreme and intensely happy moment 
of her young life—the moment in which 
the love, of which she had been conscious 
in the very air she breathed for many a 
month past, was first clothed in the 
certainty of words, and given into her 
keeping as a precious gift to be cherished 
as long as Heaven should give her breath. 

It had come about on this wise. 

Charley Rowan had called to ask after 
the Major—not intending to go in at all— 
but Miss Graham chanced to be coming 
down the stairs just as he reached the 
door. Of course, they greeted one another 
—of course, the tender, honest eyes of the 
young soldier dwelt with anxious concern 
upon the sweet face that was now as sad 
as sweet. Somehow they drifted into the 
shaded, flower-scented drawing-room over 
which had come that sudden hush and 
stillness that sickness ever brings in its 
train. In the shadowy gloom the girl’s 
face showed white and weary. 

“Tt has been worse than usual this 
time,” she said, her lips trembling as she 
spoke. 

And then, perhaps neither of them quite 
knew how, she was in her lover’s arms, 
her white face hidden against his shoulder, 
and he was calling her by all the fond, 
endearing names love could suggest. It is 
something for any of us to say that we 
have been perfectly and flawlessly happy 
even once in our lives, and it may be 
safely said that these two, Charley Rowan 
and his gentle love, were indeed the 
denizens of an earthly paradise in the first 
blissful moments of their betrothal. 

There had been, for both of them ever 
since the time wher lite and fate first 
brought them face to face, man and maid, 
destined to love and to be loved, a music 
in life sweeter than any heard before, a 
charm in each day and every day — 
because in each lay the possibility of 
meeting — a charm new and beautiful. 
Mabel was not like some rector’s daughter 
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in a dull country parish, isolated from the 
world of men, and ready to be, or 
to fancy herself, in love with the first 
—and perchance only — possible lover 
that might chance to cross her se- 
cluded pathway. Sweet observance and 
willing service surrounded her like an 
atmosphere; she could compare one 
man with another, choose her lover as 
she would a dress—from among many, and 
she had said to her own heart that Charley 
Rowan was the noblest, best, the truest- 
souled, most chivalrous of them all; 
most worthy of a woman’s devotion, of a 
life-long love. For Mabel was desperately 
in earnest in everything she did. She had 
toiled day by day teaching the weary 
rudiments of learning to the “scramble,” 
ever since it dawned upon her that in that 
way could she do good work in the house, 
and help the little lives a step upwards 
and onwards, 

“Some day,” she said to her friend, 
Mrs, Carbonel, with a hopeful smile, 
‘papa may be able to send them to a good 
school—and, you know, I should not like 
them to be looked down upon by the other 
boys because they were backward for their 
age.” 

To this hopeful prophecy Mrs, Carbonel, 
being wise as well as pretty, made but 
scant rejoinder. You may look upon a 
hope expressed as not very likely to be 
fulfilled, and yet refrain from saying 80. 
Of one thing Mrs. Carbonel was sure— 
that as Mabel Graham taught her little 
brothers a, b, c, and two and two make 
four, she was also teaching herself many 
ennobling lessons—such as patience and 
self-forgetfulness—and was, indeed, fitting 
herseif to be, when the hour and the man 
should come, a noble wife and perfect help- 
meet, 

Well, it seemed that both hour and man 
had arrived at last—the hour that was all 
golden outside, when the lizard slept upon 
the stone, and the cicala cried all shrilly 
in the grass, when the sea was scattered 
with diamond dust, so bright it shone, so 
merrily it sparkled, when the scent of the 
datura and the oleander made all the air 
sweet and languorous—and in a softly- 
shaded room hands clasped, lips touched, 
and hearts beat high with passionate 
content. Charles Edward Rowan, Captain 
in the Rifle Brigade, was a man upon 
whose name no slur had ever rested, one who 
was beloved alike by his comrades-in-arms 
and by the men under his command. It 
has been said that dogs are good judges 





of character. I grant the point—Buatcher, 
we know, was a clever beast that way. It 
has been said that children also are good 
judges in the same line. I accept the 
statement. Jim was not bad as a discrimi- 
nator by any means; but, commend me to 
the private soldier as the superior, or, at 
all events, the equal of either of these. 
He weighs in the balance those who are 
set over him with the nicest discrimination, 
and finds them wanting, or otherwise. He 
gives his allegiance, his fealty, his absolute 
loyalty, where it seems to him that such gifts 
are due, and his opinion—only you can so 
seldom hear it expressed—is always well 
worth having. At all events, it was so in 
the old time, before the Service was disinte- 
grated by the short enlistment scheme, 
and when officers and men served together, 
suffered together, and rejoiced together, 
year by year, and in many lands and 
climes. Then was mutual knowledge 
perfect ; maybe now there is no such thing 
possible. Any way, it was a beautiful 
thing ; and, to come back to where I started 
from, the men of the battalion to which 
Captain Rowan belonged—more especially 
the men of his own company—would have 
gone through fire and water for him, as the 
saying goes, and most assuredly followed 
him under fire with the greatest possible 
alacrity. Besides this, his brother officers, 
more especially those of the younger and 
more unfledged description—knew that if 
they were in any trouble, a helping hand 
was ever ready to be stretched out to 
them, a kindly voice to cheer and 
encourage. 

“It’s when a chap’s down on his luck 
that he finds out what stuff Rowan’s made 
of,” was a common remark to the newly- 
joined, who were generally nothing loth to 
profit by the information. 

When all this has been said, I have 
told enough to those who know their 
“soldier world,” to enable them to 
take Charley Rowan’s measure to the 
hundredth part of an inch. To those 
who know nothing about regimental life, 
and look upon all men who bear Her 
Majesty’s commission, and wear Her 
Majesty’s uniform, as— more or less — 
“ wicked army capiains,” it is of no use 
my saying anything. Just as there are 
people who suppose, and will go on sup- 
posing, that a stage career is all cham- 
pague and supper, instead of hard work, 
toilsome drudgery, and plenty of both, so 
there are people who believe that every 
event of a soldier’s life must needs be of a 
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—more or less—“ risqué ” nature, and that 
the only real value of the man is to stand 
up straight and be shot at, to prevent the 
enemy, whoever that may be, from coming 
to England and shooting down all the good 
civilians, That good and bad, white sheep, 
grey sheep, and black sheep mingle in 
every flock, and that the admixture is 
approximately the same in all, is a truth 
that only time and observation, and the 
study of humanity in the aggregate, 
teaches any of us. When we have learnt 
the lesson off by heart, our own race is 
generally nearing its close, and then life 
begins to teach the same truth to those 
who come after us. Neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours, whose gar- 
ments are more sombre-hued, the Knights 
of the Rad Cloth, from the very peculiarity 
of their life and surroundings, are apt, now 
and then, to evolve very grand specimens 
of the genus homo—men of the simplest 
and truest heroism, the most unpretending 
manliness and rectitude of life, the quickest 
sympathies, the highest chivalry, and of 
such men Charley Rowan was one. That 
a boyish brightness, a ready buoyancy of 
spirit overlay the deeper depths of his 
nature, gave him a ready charm. The 
charm caught you, the reality and earnest- 
ness held you. 

It was hardly likely that such a man 
should love, and love in vain. Is was 
hardly likely that a woman could love him 
in a tepid, half-and-half way. Rather was 
he one to fill all her heart and life to over- 
flowing, to set her thinking how best she 
might make him happiest, help him best, 
be his joy and crown of rejoicing, his 
veritable alter ego. 

This was just how Mabel Graham 
thought of the matter. 

But we are leaving our lovers a long 
time in that shaded, flower-scented room, 
where the low, soft murmur of the sea 
came stealing in through the open jalousie 
like the crooning song of sweet and restful 


joy. 

Not too long, though, for the telling of 
those immense nothings, those minute yet 
all-important details which form so large 
a part of lovers’ talk in all ages and in all 
climes. 

‘When did you? Where did you? 
How did you?” What momentous ques- 
tions are these! How long a time they 
take to answer in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner! And there is this great difference 
between men and women : a woman loves 
to recall and look back upon these first 





flutterings of the heart. Even when “ the 
grey is mingled with the gold,” when the 
eyes are grave with thought, when the 
tale of the years is told, and her sons 
have to stoop their proud young heads to 
kiss “little mother”; even then she loves 
to recall and look back upon the sweet 
follies, the tender dalliance of the courting 
days. Not so the man. With him they 
are past and gone indeed. His love may 
be strong and faithful, leal and true; but 
he does not care to try and follow the lead 
of those sentences that all begin, “ Do you 
remember?” He is apt to say, “ Yes, 
yes, we were very foolish thon ;” at which 
the dear heart near his own will sigh, and 
the dear lips, that have grown a little 
paler and graver with the long years of 
home-cares and thoughts for many, will 
murmur, softly, “ Yes, dear; but very, 
very happy.” 

Of course, just now, Charley Rowan 
was in that rapturous stage where no other 
thought on earth can find place in the 
heart of a man save wonder and amaze at 
the happiness vouchsafed to him, 

“JT should never have kept silent so 
long, my darling,” he said; “indeed, I 
really don’t know how 1 have managed to 
do so at all—but for my poverty.” 

“*T would rather have you poor than 
any other man ever so rich,” said Mabel, 
with loving daring. 

She was not of the milk-and-water 
order of women, who simper, and put 
their fingers in their mouths, and say, 
“Oh la!” when a man gives them a 
glimpse of the heart that is in him. 

Every word he said fell sweetly on her 
ear; and she let him see that it did. As 
she was all the world to him, so was he 
all the world to her; and every look of 
her soft eyes told him so. She sat beside 
him on the old couch by the window, and 
the shadows played upon her white gown, 
for a glint of sunlight peered in through 
the green-painted bars. Her lover leaned 
his elbow on his knee, and looked up into 
her face. 

They made a pretty pair. Well-matched, 
too—he so manly, she so womanly, both 
so young and fair to see. 

Yet there came a pucker between 
Captain Rowan’s dark brows at her last 
words; and, after a moment’s silence, 
during which he held her hand very hard 
indeed, he got up, and began to pace the 
room, his arms folded, his head bowed 
down, as though he were walking off some 
strong emotion. 
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** Yes, yes,” he said, biting his lips in 
between his words, “‘I know you would 
stand by me through everything. I can 
read your dear heart like an open book— 
read all the story of perfect trust and 
perfect love that is written there. Bat 
oh, my darling, I have never realised till 
now the curse of poverty! You want 
help, not so much for yourself, as for those 
dear ones whom you love. I know, I 
know. Do you think I have watched 
your daily life for nothing all these 
months? It is very bitter to me, Mabel ; 
it is like the poem—you know the lines— 


Is this love to stand, 
With no help in my hand? 


Nay, I know not if I am right to try and 
bind you to me, Iam afraid I am being 
very selfish.” 

Mabel was sitting quite still, with her 
hands folded in her lap. She was never 
at any time that unpleasant thing—a rest- 
less woman, even in moments of acute 
feeling; but her eyes spoke, watching 
him. 

How fond, how faithful their soft, com- 
pelling gaz! 

All at once a little smile dawned at the 
corners of her lips. 

“T am glad you are—selfish. I hope 
you will always remain so—Charley,” 

Of course, he was by her side in a 
moment ; of course he threw his arm round 
her and 

Well, well, there is such a monotony in 
these things, that it is hardly necessary to 
go on; suffice it to say that, for a short 
space, these two forgot the bugbear of 
poverty, and lingered in the land of happy 
dreaming. 

* Now,” said Captain Rowan, at length, 
“let us be very serious and matter-of-fact 
for a little while.” 

Mabel winced, for she knew the subject 
to which he would fain return. 

“ You have many troubles and anxieties, 
dear, for one so young,” he said ; “many to 
think for, many—I know—to work for, 
and I must do allIcan to help you. It 
isn’t much, you know, but such as it is it 
must not fail you.” 

‘Do you call it ‘not much’ ?” she said, 
in answer; ‘why, it has seemed to me 
more than anything else the world could 
hold—your sympathy, I mean. I have felt 
as if it lightened half the burden. I have 
felt like that ever—almost ever since I first 
knew you.” 

“ My darling,” he said, fondly caressing 








the hand he held ; but he was not going 
to be lured into a discussion, which might 
be endless, upon the first days of their first 
meeting—ab, me, what happy days !—he 
was going to stick to the point; he was 
going to be very stern and resolute with 
this winsome creature who looked upon 
him as infinitely more valuable than all 
the wealth of the Indies, with the mines of 
Golconda thrown in. ‘ This—trouble— 
with your father, I mean, has been more 
severe than usual, has it not? Nay ”— 
for she had hidden her face away from 
him, and he heard her catch her breath 
quickly—“ nay, you must not keep back 
anything from me now. I have a right— 
love’s sacred right—to share all things 
with you. Tell me, then, he has—it 
Dice” 

After all it was very difficult to put 
things into words, even with all the sacred 
right of which he had spoken at his 
back. 

“He has got into more difficulties than 
usual—much, much worse. I don’t quite 
know what it is all about, but it has some- 
thing to do with mines, I believe, this 
time. He was almost delirious all night 
after getting some letters the other evening, 
He said all his efforts for us—us, his 
children, you know——” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Seemed to be doomed to come toa bad 
end. It does seem hard on poor papa, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“ Very.” 

“He told us over and over again he 
wished he was dead. We dare not leave 
him a moment, We did not know what 
might happen. Dr. Musters stayed with 
us all night. I don’t know what we should 
do without Dr. Musters. He can quiet 
papa when no one else can. Poor mamma 
was so good and brave ; but she looks, oh, 
so sad and ill to-day. I made her liedown 
to rest, and she fell into a heavy sleep. 
She was asleep when I came down.” 

Here a wave of rosy colour, visible even 
in that shadowy room, swept across Mabel’s 
fair face. She caught her lover’s arm, 

‘‘Charley,” she said, “I think I would 
rather we said nothing about—about us 
two, you know, just at present. She has 
been go tried, so upset—most of all about 
papa, of course, and—about other things.” 

“About Sir Peyton,” said Captain 
Rowan. “I know; what a time to choose! 
But I needn’t talk, need I? I have not 
been much better myself, have I? I 
almost think that it was hearing about Sir 
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Peyton that brought me here to-day. I 
said to myself that I only intended to 
enquire after your father at the door ; but 
I did want to see you, I did, I did, I did! 
You see, I had fancied that Major Clutter- 
buck favoured Sir Peyton’s suit—many 
people thought that, Mabel. When I 
heard that he was definitely refused, I 
began to think that, perhaps — that it 
might be your father had divined our 
secret,” 

“Oh, no—no, I am sure it is not that. 
I don’t know what it is myself; but it is 
not that. I was like you—I was afraid 
papa would be angry; but he took it so 
sweetly. He was so good and kind. He 
said, ‘ My little girl knows her own heart 
best.’ He lay there looking so worn and 
white. Mamma was putting cooling lotion 
on his forehead, and she said, ‘ You need 
not be afraid, Mab, dear; papa is not 
angry.’ But, Charley ”—this with a sudden, 
searching look into her lover’s face— how 
did you—or any one—know about it?” 

“ About Sir Peyton, do you mean ?” 

He looked somewhat shamefaced as he 
put the question. He was shufiling, and 
it did not come easy to him. 

“Yes, that I had refused him.” 

‘*Well, you see, my dear, I couldn’t 
very well help knowing. He went about 
telling people, you know, and—crying. 
He did indeed. He met Mrs, Musters by 
Calcara Gate, and he told her ; he told her 
he was a blighted being—he did indeed, 
and then, of course P 

‘* He must have been mad to do that,” 
said Mabel, with a little toss of the head ; 
‘and she, of course, put on her best 
bonnet—that detestable thing with a pink 
velvet cabbage over the brim—and called 
upon everybody she knew?” 

*‘ Something very like that I believe.” 

“T dare say she is saying I have behaved 
very ill to Sir Peyton ? ”—this tentatively. 

“T dare say she is—and a dozen things 
besides.” 

“She is a pestilence!”—this with a 
little stamp of the high-arched foot upor 
the Indian matting. 

** And one that can’t be stamped out— 
more’s the pity,” added the Captain ; “ by 
the way, Sir Peyton is off to Florence on 
leave. He rushed about like a madman 
getting his papers signed, and Saint John 
is acting the part of bottle-holder. Ob, 
Mabel mine—you have a great, great deal 
to answer for ! ”—this with a rallying, fond 
smile, and a gentle touch or two to the 
feathery locks upon her brow. 








“Tt seems so—doesn’t it?” she 
answered. ‘‘And I am the more sorry 
because he has such a kindly heart—such 
a generous, noble heart, in spite of his 
little failings——” 

“* Meaning Sir Peyton ?” 

“Yes ; he told me he would do all he 
could to help them, for my sake—he said 
the boys should go to school” 

** Ah, Mabel! he promised to do all that 
I long to do and can’t. If ever I hear 
any one denouncing wealth, I'll let the 
daylight into them, never fear——” Then 
Captain Rowan paid a generous tribute to 
his riva), for he said: “ Good old Paling,” 
at which Mabel laughed a little silvery 
laugh, the first that had passed her lips 
since the arrival of those dreadful English 
letters which had wrought such mischief 
and desolation. 

“Tt was a strange, wonderful kind of a 
letter that Sir Peyton sent me — you 
would almost have thought three or four 
people had been writing it all together. 
It was like listening to three or four 
people speaking at once,” she said, the 
laughter stil] lingering in her eyes. 

“What Mr. Dacre would call a bit 
jumpy?” 

“Yes; just that — quite pathetic in 
parts, and then—all scrappy ; but always 
kind, you know.” 

* And your father is really better now ?” 
said Captain Rowan. 

** Yes—really.” 

“ And what is going to be done about 
the—the mine, or whatever it is—and 
the . . . . embarrassments, don’t you 
know ?” 

T can’t think,” said Mabel, looking up 
piteously into her lover’s face. ‘ Papa 
says something has often turned up when 
he least expected it; but, then, I doubi if 
ever things have been as bad before. It 
is no use trying grandpapa, or even Uncle 
John again. Last time, they both said 
they would never do anything more. O/t 
I wish papa would let things be as they 
are, and let us just live on our income 
whatever it is—no matter how poorly— 
but he says he is so ambitious for us all ; 
he is always trying to make an effort of 
some sort or other—all for our sakes. . . .” 

Charley Rowan turned his face away 
even from the faint, subdued glare that 
shimmered in through the green shutters. 
He had heard tho Major's little efforts put 
in such a very different light, you see; and 
he was conscious of an unpleasant flush 
that mounted even to his brow. 
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* You see, Charley,” the girl went on, 
‘* T have never remembered any other father 
than Major Clutterbuck ; I was too young, 
when my own father died—and this one has 
always been so loving to me, not a bit like 
a step-father. I love him jast as dearly as 
though he were my own father, really—I 
do, indeed. He has often said when he 
has come in and seen me teaching the 
boys, or helping Lily with her music, that, 
glad as he should be to be able to afford to 
send them all to school, he could never 
feel it possible that they could be in better 
hands than mine.” 

Still the Captain kept his eyes from the 
glimmer of light ; neither did he make any 
reply, save to press anew the hand he had 
taken in both his own. 

What, indeed, can any of us say to the 
sublime faith given to the faulty, the 
supreme love that ‘‘thinketh no evil’? 
How can we raise a sacrilegious hand to 
tear aside the white, unsullied veil, that, 
like that of the prophet, hides deformity 
and wrong doing ? 

“Still, something must be done,” said 
Charley ; “things can’t go on like this,” 

“ No—that is what mamma says. It 
would kill papa to have such anxieties 
always pressing on him ; and, if he were 
to send in his papers, his purchase-money 
would be of little good—he said it would 
only be ‘a drop in the ocean.’ ” 

Captain Rowan made an uneasy move- 
ment. 

“Are things as bad as 
darling ¢” 

“ As bad as that. But, you understand, 
it is only a temporary matter. Papa says 
what he wants to do is to ‘tide over ’—yes, 
that is the word he used—‘ tide over’ a 
bad place. He says the shares are sure to 
run up enormously soon, and then all will 
be well. It seems to me that it is this 
‘tiding over’ that is the difficulty.” 

Quite so.” 

Captain Rowan was gnawing his 
moustache, and looking at this pretty love 
of his with a puzzled air. 

‘He says that if he can’t ‘tide over,’ 
then it means ‘smash,’ That sounds 
awful, doesn’t it?” 

&“ Very.” 

“ And I have been afraid that he might 
ask Mr, Jones, you know, to what he calls 
‘ give him a leg up.’” 

“Do you think that is likely after— 
after_——” 

“ After he saved our precious Phil for 
us? Well, that is just what mamma and I 


that, my 





we 





feel. Of course, I know papa would do 
anything for us—put all his scruples in his 
pocket, you know, for our sakes.” 

The awful ideas that rushed into Captain 
Rowan’s mind at this, almost made him 
feel like an hysterical woman, He really 
was obliged to get up and walk to the 
other end of the room and back again. 
But Mabel, ‘all unconscious, went on in 
quiet earnestness, her innocent, tender 
eyes following him as he moved. 

‘Mamma and I would not like Mr. 
Jones to be asked to do anything.” 

“Good Heavens! I should think not, 
indeed !” broke out her listener, and then 
was ready to bite his tongue out for losing 
his head. 

“ Well, that is what I said. Fancy that 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Jones we should 
have lost our own King Baby; that the 
little bed upstairs would have been empty, 
the voice that is our sweetest music silent 
for ever! Why, mamma cries even now 
just to think what it would have been, 
and when IJ go and kiss the darling good- 
night, I always say ‘ Thank Heaven,’ and 
the others know what I mean, even Phil 
himself, for he said to me, only the other 
night, ‘ You be’s welly glad I’m not gone 
right up above the stars, where you couldn’t 
see me never any more, isn’t you, Mabel, 
dear?’ Oh, it won’t bear thinking of— 
what it might have been, I mean.” 

Well, don’t think of it. Little Phil is 
safe, you know, dear, and we will always 
take care of him ; you and I.” 

There was something very sweet to 
Mabel’s ears in that community of interest 
—that “ you and 1”—that means so much 
between a man and a woman. 

She nestled her head against her lover's 
breast, and he kissed her parted lips 
with the reverent and tender kiss that is 
the expression.of a vow, the acceptance of 
a sacred trust, tho seal of the betrothal, 
not only of hands, but of hearts and lives. 

After a while Mabel raised her head 
from its dear resting-place, and spoke with 
some small signs of hesitation. 

“Do you know what I did?” she said, 
shyly. ‘I asked Mr. Jones to go. I said, 
‘Why do you not go?’ I was so afraid 
he might want to help us, I thought it 
would be better if he were out of sight.” 

* And what did Mr. Jones say?” 

“He had no time to say anything. 
Mra. Carbonel came in. But he looked 
scared, you know—got quite pale; yer, 
really—and shook hands without a word.” 

* Mabel, has it ever struck you——” 
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But here Jim came in, looking misty 
and blurred as to figure in the amber- 
tinted gloom, his hands in his pockets, as 
usual, his chin poking forward, also as 
usual, and his eyes blinking and peering 
about vaguely. 

At last it dawned upon him who were 
the occupants of the room. 

“ What are you two doing in here? Is 
anything happening?” said Jim. 

Ah, Jim, Jim! there is a great deal 
happening in that dusky room — high 
resolves, high hopes, fond aspirations, 
hover like angels in the perfumed air; 
new ties, new vows, new sacred obligations, 
are binding two hearts close together. 

You cannot understand it all, however 
much you try. Yet a certain awe and 
fear comes over you, and you creep up to 
your sister Mabel’s side, and slip your 
thin, gawky arm about her shoulders, 
looking with pathetic defiance at the man 
who sits so close to her upon the other 
side, so that your eyes gleam like a ferret’s 
in the gloom. 

Captain Rowan quickly recognises the 
revolt in the boy’s mind. He draws him 
firmly, yet gently, to him. 

“ Jim,” he says, and his voice is rather 
husky, and his eyes-—if you could see 
them—rather wet, “there has been some- 
thing happening. Your sister Mabel ’— 
dear me! how difficult it is to get the 
words out; all the dust of all the roads in 
Malta seems to have got into his throat— 
‘your sister Mabel has promised to belong 
to me—to be my wife. I am going to 
love her very much, and take care of her 
always. And I want you 1g 

“Me and every one of us,” corrects 
Jim, in a rather choky voice, it must be 
confessed. 

** You, and all the rest, of course,” 

‘Oh, I dare say. I like this,” says 
Jim, in a lamentable voice, and pulling 
down the corners of his mouth. ‘I do 
like this—I do. You want to take Mabel 





eager hands rest on the shoulders of the 
white tunic, 

“ We could never do without her,” he 
says. ‘‘ Why, Phil has just sent me to 
say that if she doesn’t come this directly 
minute and sing ‘Ba-by Bunting’ to him, 
he'll go up on the roof again, and fright 
them all like he did last time. Look at 
that! You really must take us all; 
there’s not so very many of us, if you 
make us stand close together. We make 
quite a little bunch—we do, indeed.” 

What could any one say to a boy like that? 

All Mabel did was to cuddle him up 
close, and change the subject by asking 
him to keep, as a “safe secret” —this was 
a bit of family argot—what Captain Rowan 
had told him. 

** Not to tell anybody—not even Algie?” 

** No—not even Algie 4 

Jim nodded many times, and screwed 
up his small face into a sort of nut-cracker 
expression, to indicate the resolute nature 
of his silence. Then he ran upstairs to tell 
King Baby that his royal command should 
be presently obeyed, and songs sung to him, 
even as he would. 

“Let me know how things go on,” were 
Captain Rowan’s parting words, as he held 
Mabel to him, and gave her one long, 
passionate kiss—‘‘let me feel that you 
keep nothing from me ; your father may be 
right after all, some unexpected piece of 
good luck may come about yet, who knows?” 

And with those words of hope lingering 
in her ear, and the thrill of her lover’s kiss 
upon her lips, Mabel went slowly up the 
stairs, thinking to follow Jim. But at the 
stair-head she was stopped by her mother, 
who, pale and wan, came out from a room 
on the first floor. 

. * Mabel,” she said, in a frightened voice, 
“do you know where papa can be ?” 

“Papa?” said the girl, amazed at the 
question. ‘ Why, in his room, of course.” 

“The mastare, he go out make plenty 
walk—Joseppina see him go—with plenty 
beau-ti-ful flower in his breast—so 4 











from us, that’s what you want. Well, it 
can’t be done—not that way. We all go | 
together—indeed we do; we couldn’t go | 
to be sep-a-ra-ted ”—this was a big word, | 
but Jim got through it bravely—“ it would | 
never do—give you my word.” 
This last sentence comes out with a 
ludicrous imitation of the Honourable Bob. 
But it ends in a little strangled sob for all | 
that. | 
In his earnestness he has come closer and | 
closer to Captain Rowan, until the little 


It was the Maltese nursemaid, J oseppina, 
who spoke, as she leant over the balustrade 
of the floor above. 

“Are you sure, Joseppina?” 
Mabel. 

“ Plenty sure, Signorina—plenty, plenty 
sure—the mastare he go, more than one 
hours ago.” 

The two—mother and daughter—gezed 
in each other's face, and in each face 
dawned a look of fear. 


said 
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